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For the Companion. 


HIS FEMALE RELATION. 
By the Author of ‘“‘ Redmond, of the Seventh.” 
In E1Gut CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 
Dropping the Relationship. 


‘“‘Isn’t this rather a sudden move ?” 
Harry asked this question stiffly. 
tended to treat his cousin to dignified silence, but 
it seemed absurd to stand ten or fifteen minutes 
absolutely dumb. And under the present circum- 
stances he could hardly go away and leave her. 

“No, indeed.”’ Leila’s 
pertness answered the 
tone rather than the 
words. “Mr. Ormsby 
planned it with Fred the 
tirst time he came, but we 
didn’t think it worth while 
to tell you.”” 

“Glad you saved your- 
selves the trouble,’’ re- 
torted Harry. “Is this 
yours ?*’ he said, seizing 
a travelling bag as the 
train for Rosslyn was 
called. 

‘It’s all I have to carry ; 
I'll take it myself. Let 
it alone, Harry.” 

But Harry deigned no 
notice, and marched on 
with the small satchel. 
It was not ‘the thing,” 
of course, to let her carry 
any such burden while he 
was empty-handed. But 
what of the heavier bur- 
den that a few kind words 
would have so greatly 
lightened—the homesick 
heart ? 

A group of school-fel- 
lows near the rear of the 
car beckoned to Harry. 
He found Leila a_ seat 
next the window, and 
put the bag in the rack 
above. Then he leaned 
down and said: 

“I’m going back here 
with some of the boys, 
and will come for you when we get to Rosslyn. 
If you want me for anything, I shall be only a 
few seats behind you.”’ 

“T don’t want you. 
come back at all.’’ 

Harry shut his lips tightly, and marched down 
the aisle. 

‘Hallo, Armstrong!”’ 

‘Hallo, Ned.” 

‘““You’re asly one! Aren’t you the chap that 
hasn’t any sisters, cousins and aunts ?”’ 

‘‘An old gentleman in the station asked me to 
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You needn’t trouble to 


look after her,’’ responded Harry, with unneces- | 


sary distinctness. 

He meant that Leila should hear, and should 
understand that he did not care to acknowledge 
the relationship. Where were all his fine theories 
of courtesy, loyalty and truth? She did hear, 
flaming up into fierce anger at first, and then 
sinking into deeper homesickness. 

If Harry could have put aside his boyish vexa- 
tion, and treated his forlorn young cousin with as 
much kindly politeness as he would have shown 
a stranger, how much he might have saved of 
sorrow to her, of regret to himself! For not even 
Fred, dearly as she loved him, could have influ- 
enced her as Harry might have done if he had 
shown her kindness at this desolate time. 

The car filled rapidly. A tall man, whose clothes 
hung loosely, and whose hair and beard looked as 
if they needed a comb, sat down in the seat with 
Leila. He said, ‘‘Dusty, aint it??? “Warm, aint 
it?’ at intervals of a few minutes, and in the 
pauses munched peanuts, of which he seemed to 
have an unlimited supply. 

Presently he inserted the toe of his boot under 
the back of the seat in front, clasped his hands 
around the knee thus raised to prominence, and 
went to sleep. His jaw dropped lower and lower 
with little jerks corresponding to the motion of 
the car, until the train, coming to a halt, brought 
his mouth together with a snap. The man, open- 
ing his eyes, glanced calmly about, ate a few more 


He had in- | 


peanuts, and dropped off to sleep again. This 
happened several times, and Leila forgot her troub- 
les in watching him. She could not help giggling 
a little when he slept, but managed to look away 
or to assume a sober expression when he woke. 
Once, in the midst of a laugh, her eyes met 
| another laughing pair. They belonged toa youth 
| who was riding backward upon the opposite side, 
| and, therefore, had a full view of Leila and her 
companion. Like several others in the car, he 
wore the uniform of the Military Academy. 
Leila instinctively looked away, coloring, but 
presently her companion took a protracted nap, 
and his hat tipped slowly farther and farther back 


“WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE? 


| upon his head. She almost choked herself with 
| her handkerchief, and involuntarily looked across. 
| The cadet seemed as much amused as she. Laugh- 
| ing glances passed between them when the ‘‘peanut 
|man”’ lost his hat, found it, lost it again, fell 
| asleep with it on his knee, and lost it from that. 

| Leila was quite unconscious of wrong-doing. 
To her, the smiling youth was simply a boy like 
Fred or Harry, and their laughing together was 
perfectly natural. However, I do not excuse her. 
I am simply telling of the ignorance which was 
her only apology. 


cuse. He enjoyed watching Leila quite as much 
as she enjoyed her companion’s naps. Within 
fifteen minutes, every cadet in the car was watch- 
ing them both. 

EMept Harry—who was deep in the columns of 
a newspaper. He was presently addressed by his 
seat-mate : 

‘You're going to get left, Armstrong.”’ 

“‘Get left ?”’ 

“Yes. Look at Andrews.’ 

Harry did look, and in the next ten minutes his 
wrath rose in geometric progression. He did hon- 
| estly and emphatically detest ‘that sort of thing.”’ 
| Moreover, the old sense of bitter disappointment 
| regarding his cousin was roused. 





| any notion of flirting. What he resented was the 


| lack of natural delicacy and refinement that ren- 

| dered her ignorant action possible. 

| The train stopped at a station. Leila’s neighbor 
woke, yawned with an appearance of being able 

| to swallow the head of the passenger next in front, 
and, heavily crunching under his feet the peanut 

| shells about him, left the car. 

| Exchanging a roguish glance with her, Derrick 


| Andrews followed the man out on the platform, | 


intending to take the seat at Leila’s side when he 
|returned. But he had barely reached the door 
| when Harry sat down in the vacated place with a 


bounce that tried the springs, and made Leila 


Derrick Andrews could not plead the same ex- | 


He did Leila | 
| justice in one respect—he believed her innocent of | 


jump. His look was so harsh that she flew to 
arms at once. 

‘What are you doing here ?’’ she said. 
back again! I don’t want you. 
of myself.” 

‘You've proved your ability well, I must say,”’ 
said he, contemptuously. ‘‘Sit down and behave!” 
She had sprung up to go past him. ‘Don’t make 
people look at you any more than they're doing 
already.” 

Excited as she was, this sentence sent Leila 
back to her corner. 

“T don't believe it. What have I done? You're 

| always saying hateful things. Oh, I never knew 


“Go 
I can take care 





GO BACK AGAIN!” 


| anybody so disagreeable and conceited! I wish 
we weren’t any relation at all.’ 

“T shall see you off the cars and into a carriage 
bound for the Seminary,” 
we'll drop the relationship. I’m not proud of it.” 

“Neither am I,” cried Leila, making a face at 
him that set Derrick Andrews, who was curiously 

| watching the pair, into a spasm of laughter. 
| Harry took up his paper, and Derrick vainly tried 
to attract Leila’s attention once more. She stared 
sullenly out of the window, fighting desperately 
| the inclination to cry. 
Her plan was to slip away from Harry when 
| they reached Rosslyn, and find a carriage herself. 
| But there were such crowds on the platform, such 
| hilarious greetings between the cadets, and such 
|arush for baggage and express wagons, that she 
followed her scowling escort submissively. 


and, smiling, lifted his cap. To Leila, surrounded 


familiar one hard and stern, it was like a gleam 
of sunshine. She did not realize the impertinence, 
and leaned forward to return the smile, encounter- 
ing a look on Harry’s face like that which had 
greeted her appearance in Fred’s clothes. 

She drew hastily back, filled with hot confusion 
| and angry wonder. On his part, Harry hesitated 
amoment. He had his opinion of Derrick An- 
drews—not a favorable one. Should he speak to 
Leila frankly and plainly? Oh, let her go; what 
was the use of bothering? 
way, headstrong, self-willed mortal that she was. 

Forgotten was the old rhyme he was so fond of 
repeating, claiming the loyalty it sang: 





“Come foes like the forest, an’ fast life bluid flows, 
They’ll aye stan’ thegither, Montrose wi’ Montrose.” 


Leila looked after him almost despairingly, as 
he left her with the coldest of bows. Two pleasant- 
faced, sweet-voiced girls, evidently sisters, entered 
the carriage. Their conversation showed Leila 
| that their destination was hers. She spoke to 


said Harry, ‘‘and then | 


As he placed her in the carriage Derrick passed, 


by a multitude of strange faces, and the only | 


She must go her own | 


them timidly ; somehow all her courage and self- 
assertion were gone. Were they going to Rosslyn 
Seminary? They were. Was she also? 

“You're first term ?’’ one of the girls asked, 
pleasantly. Leila nodded, finding herself unable 
to speak. At the first kind word, the tears so 
long repressed were ready to flow. The young 
lady was very gentle and sympathizing. 

“You will find everything very pleasant,’’ she 
said; ‘‘it is a beautiful place, and you are sure to 
make friends.” 7 

Leila, reassured, smiled through her tears. If 
all her companions were to be like these, it would 

| not be so hard to stay far from Fred and home. 

The carriage turned in- 
to a short driveway, and 
drew up before a large, 
white building. It had 
once been a three-storied 

“family mansion, with a 
hall through the centre 
and a wide veranda run- 
ning around its four sides. 
An addition, wider than 
the main building, but 
not as deep, was connect- 
ed with it at the rear by 
a covered hallway over 
the roof of the veranda 
at the second story. Leila 
found afterward that this 
covered passage was 
known among the pupils 
as the “Bridge of Sighs.’’ 

She followed her com- 
panions up the wide steps 
into the hall, where a 
young lady advanced 
with outstretched hands 
to meet them. 

“My dear Grace 
Clara!” 

*Q Miss Herries !"’ 

A warm triple embrace 
was followed by eager 
questions. 

“Are many of the old 
girls back, Miss Herries ?” 

“Dear Miss Herries! 
will you be in our section 
this year?” 

**Has the new principal 
come ?”’ 

“Yes, yes, and no to 
|the last,’ said Miss Herries, who was still encir- 
|cled by their arms. Then she noticed Leila look- 
ing wistfully on, and turned to her. 

“This is —’’ 

Leila supplied her name, and Miss Herries, 
welcoming her cordially, led her to a large and 
handsomely furnished reception-room. 

“Our acting principal, and Miss Travis the 
senior assistant,’’ said the young lady, ‘have not 
yet arrived. But Mme. D’Armini came up in the 
carriage just before yours. I will speak to her.’’ 

Leila sat down—a lonely little mortal—to wait 
in the large room, which was connected by fold- 
ling ddors with one still larger, called “the girls’ 
parlor.”’ A lady opened the doors, at whom the 
girl gazed with a sort of dread which changed to 
surprise and then to certainty 

Leila sprang up with a cry: 

“Why, you are the woman who claimed that 
lady’s money !*” 

‘‘Pardon, mademoiselle,’’ said the other, raising 
|her handsome eyebrows in bland astonishment. 

‘*What is it that you can mean ?”’ 

“Don’t you remember—in the museum yester- 
day ?” cried Leila, excitedly. ‘‘You said you had 
lost some money, but that I found wasn’t yours.”’ 

Again the handsome brows were lifted, this 
time with a smile. 

‘‘Mademoiselle, no; I have not the pleasure to 
meet you before. It is some one who resemble, 

|perhaps. You have just arrive?” 

Leila said ‘‘Yes,”’ and scanned the face before 
her. It bore the scrutiny unmoved, save for a 
| slight expression of amusement. 

“T have sorrow to inform you,”’ said the bland 
| voice, “that it is not possible to admit more. We 
| have no longer room.”’ 
| ‘Why, my place was secured here last month!” 
‘It is a mistake. Our rooms are full already, 
| two months since.”’ 
| ‘My guardian—Mr. Ormsby—”’ urged Leila; 

“I have a note from him for Miss Henderson.”’ 
| **Where is your guardian, mademoiselle ?”’ 


and 
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“He could not come—he was called away by | 
sickness."’ The girl’s voice shook. | 

“And you have travel alone? These Ameri- | 
cains!’’ madame raised her shapely hands. ‘It | 
matters not about the note, mademoiselle. There | 
is not room.” 

“But what shall Ido?’ asked Leila, trembling. 

“There is a train to Keyport at six,’’ said 
madame, consulting her watch. ‘And behold 
approach a cab. You will have plenty of time, | 
mademoiselle ; I will engage it for you.” 

She moved toward the door, but the girl sprang | 
after her. | 

“I don’t know any one in Keyport. I never | 
went anywhere alone before. Please let me stay | 
till they can come for me from home.” | 

“It is impossible,” Mme. D’Armini answered, 
sharply. 

She opened the door, and met Miss Herries in 
the act of entering. 

‘Miss Henderson has arrived, madame,” said 
Miss Herries, ‘‘and would like to see you at once.” 

A gleam of anger or disappointment flashed 
over Mme. D’Armini’s face. ‘I want to see Miss 
Henderson,” cried Leila, eagerly grasping Miss 
Herries’s hand. ‘I have a note for her—my place 
was taken here, and this woman won’t let me 
stay.” 

“The young person will not believe that our 
rooms are full,” said madame, shrugging her | 
shoulders. ‘Pray ask-Miss Henderson if she will 
be so good.” , | 

Miss Herries looked questioningly from one to 
the other, and departed on her mission, returning 
with the message that Miss Henderson would see | 
the young lady in her own room. 

The acting principal was large, stout, hand- 
some in feature, majestic in manner, and shrank 
from either exertion or responsibility. Her pres- 
ent position was one for which she was especially | 
unsuited; but the sudden death of the principal | 
during the previous year, and delay on the part | 
of the trustees to provide a successor, led to her | 
temporary occupancy of the place. 

“T have told this young woman,’’ Mme. 
D’Armini said, after greeting her superior, ‘‘that 
we can receive no more, but she insist.” 

‘We cannot,’’ repeated Miss Henderson, posi- 
tively. ‘I am sorry to disappoint you, Miss— 
Miss—”’ 

‘‘Montrose,”” Leila said, faintly, beginning to 
feel that it was useless to offer her guardian’s 
note. 

Miss Henderson’s face changed. 

**Montrose? Mr. Ormsby’s ward? Oh, that is 
different! This young lady has a place, madame. 
Mr. Ormsby communicated with me some time 
ago. Is he not with you, Miss Montrose ?” 

Leila hastily produced the note. 

“Quite correct,”’ said Miss Henderson, reading 
it through her eye-glass. ‘‘Miss Montrose will go 
to number ten, fifth section.” 

For the first time, madame’s blandness seemed 
disturbed. ‘And mayself?’’ she demanded, 
sharply. 

**You will remember,’’ said Miss Henderson, 
playing nervously with her eye-glass cord,—she 
was a little afraid of madame,—‘“that it was un- 
derstood you would take the hall room in case the 
extra place in number ten should be especially 
required. Mr. Ormsby is one of the oldest mem- 
bers on the board. It was necessary to accom- 
modate.”’ 

Madame bowed. Her face had resumed its 
customary expression. 

“Shall I conduct mademoiselle ?’’ she asked. 

“Yes, if you please.” 

The Frenchwoman led Leila up a flight of stairs 
and across the ‘Bridge of Sighs,”” pausing before 
a door which bore the number ten. 

The room had two occupants, a pretty blonde 
girl who stood before a glass arranging her flaxen 
hair; another, also fair, and much larger than 
the first, who lounged indolently on one of the 
three single beds. 

‘*Miss Montrose, young ladies,’’ said madame. 








“Miss Crary.’’ The young lady at the mirror 
bowed. ‘Miss Smith.’’ The young lady on the 
bed roused sufficiently to give a lazy nod. ‘I am} 
desolated, mesdemoiselles,’’ continued madame, | 
“for I must leave you. I have not doubt,” bowing | 
with an odd look in her strange eyes toward 
Leila, ‘that my place will be well filled, but I 
myself—alas! am exiled to the hall room.” 

She paused, evidently expecting some expres- 
sion of regret. 

‘Indeed ?”’ said the young lady at the glass. 

‘Indeed ?”’ responded the other, in a lazy echo. 

Madame looked slightly disappointed. | 

**You will cheer me with your presence some- | 
time, will you not, ma petite Rachel, Cleo most | 
charming ?”’ 

“Certainly,” said the young lady at the glass. 

“Of course,’’ echoed the other, as before. 

The shade of disappointment deepened, but 
madame bore it bravely. ‘My trunk shall be 
remove at once,’”she said, showing her handsome 
teeth in a peculiar smile. When she had gone, 
Leila looked in astonishment at the two girls. | 
The one on the bed shook a clenched hand after | 
their visitor, but with a yawn that rather took | 
from the force of the gesture. The other flew 
lightly across the room, stealthily opened the door | 
and peered out. Then, closing it, she sprang up 





‘“‘Miss Montrose, we look upon you as a deliv- 
erer,’’ drawled the other. 


obeyed like a soldier. If he winced like a boy 


preen itself if Omega Kappa commanded, had 


“Take off your things, dear, and I’ll explain,” | nobody knew it. 


continued the active little blonde. ‘You see, Miss 
Henderson had to get some one in the middle of the 
term last year to take dear Mme. Escalles’ place. 
She had her own house in the village. So when 
this madame came there was only the small hall 
room, and our little bit of vacancy. Madame 
was popped in with us. And we hate, dislike, 


detest her. We supposed we had her a fixture for | 


this term, and we were having the horrors over 
it. She wanted to stay. She was fascinated by 
our good qualities.” 
‘“‘Your French bonbuns,”’ suggested Cleo. 
“And your French novels. 
We 


Miss Montrose? Wait, I'll tell you ours. 


flatter ourselves there’s no other combination like | 


it. I’m Rachel, and she’s Cleopatra. Rachel and 
Cleopatra! Isn’t that an original mix ?”’ 

“Isn’t mine an original mix ?’’ said the other, 
dolefully. ‘Cleopatra Smith! And no y in it— 
not even ane atthe end. I’ll change it the first 
chance I have.’ 

‘‘She’s very wicked,’”’ Rachel said, with an ex- 
pression of mock horror. ‘Cleopatra was, you 
know. Or maybe you don’t know. Rachel, 
Leila, Cleopatra—Isn’t that melodious ?’’ Then, 
with an energetic change: ‘The supper bell! 
And, mercy! Cleo; you haven’t so much as 
combed your hair.” 

“There’s madame’s room,”’ Rachel whispered, 
as they passed it. ‘Call and see you, D’Armini? 
Blessed are they who expect nothing, for they 


| shall not be disappointed.” 


“Do you know,” Leila said, speaking aloud 
and earnestly, without noticing the open transom, 
“that she looks exactly like a woman I saw yes- 
terday in Keyport claiming money another lady 
dropped? I can’t help thinking—Oh, how far 
down it looks! What a big house this is!” 

They ran lightly down the stairway. The 
Frenchwoman, coming from her room, looked 
after them, her strange eyes at their hardest. 

“A big house, mademoiselle? Yes. And you 
are not so very big. Nor I. Yet, big as is the 
house, mademoiselle, and small as we—it is not 
yet large enough to hold us both!”’ 

Mrs. Frank LEE. 
(To be continued.) 


——————_§4 9 


COMING MAY. 
Like a sexton by her grave 
February bears the bier, 
March with grief doth howl and rave, 
And April weeps—but, O ye Hours, 
Follow with May’s fairest flowers. 
Shelley. 
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For the Companion. 


A POPULAR BOY. 


**A despatch for Phil!” 

“Hey ?” 

‘A despatch for Phil! 
Devine!” 

“Can't have it. Too late. He’s hung.” 

“Oh, cut him down! Reprieve him! Messen- 
ger says it’s important. Operator came up with it 
himse—elf.”’ 

“That’s too thin. 
the scaffold by any such stuff.” 

“TI tell you he did! Operator came himself. 
Said it was an urgent case. Messenger boy minus. 
Couldn’t come. Had the mea—sles.”’ 

“Oh come!” 

‘Honest. Cut him down. Signed away my 
soul to the Western Union to get this message 
receipted within ten minutes. Cut him dow—ow— 
own!”’ 

This conversation, pitched upon a bass yell,—it 
might without offence be called a college bellow,— 
was conducted between the bottom and the top of 
a high building, several members of the Omega 
Kappa Society, and a winter’s gale in March; the 
scene took place in a bleak and brisk New Eng- 
land town. ° 

On the whole the wind had the best of it. Phil 
Devine had by all odds the worst of it. At the 
moment when his chum ran up with that despatch, 
Devine was hanging about forty feet above the 
snow, clawing the bitter air with an indifference 
to grace of gesture which would have done jus- 
tice to a dying felon. 

It is superfluous to say that Phil was neither a 
felon nor dying. He was only passing his ‘Ini- 
tiation” in the great Omega Kappa Society. When 
a fellow has paid twenty-five dollars—of his 
father’s money—entrance fees, and bought a fif- 
teen-dollar badge besides; treated the Omega 
Kappa officers expensively, neglected the curric- 
ulum extensively, stopped at nothing short of 
dishonor to become ‘‘popular,’’ and in general 
learned as little as possible for two years in any 
department, except boating and that classical pur- 
suit known as ‘“‘bumming,” in order to join the 
celebrated Senior Society ; he raises no objection, 
though he hang for it, on a March night, at peril 
of his life, between an ice-covered roof and the 
snow-covered ground. 

In point of fact Phil was closing his initiation 
by proving the usefulness of a new fire-escape. 


A telegram for Phil 


and down, clapping her hands, and finally seized | The fiat had gone forth: “Run him down!” and 


Leila in an ardent embrace. 


‘*My dear, you are a perfect deliverer! Isn’t she, | 
Get up, you lazy thing, and tell her so.” 


Cleo? 





Phil, who was a plucky lad with the qualities that 
go to make a fellow popular, pleasant and care- 


Never mind—the | 
horrid dream is past. What is your first name, | 


You don’t disturb a man on | 


That fire-escape was a personal diversion on the 

| part of the president of Omega Kappa—a society 

which was known “for short,’’ by the way, as O. 

K. The president had a cousin in the business, 

and having politely offered to give the fire-escape 

a trial, at some other fellow’s expense, this occa- 
sion was the result; Phil the victim. 

The hall of the great O. K. Society was a free- 
stone and brick building, solid and portentous, 
| without windows, and with but one visible en- 
| trance, a single, frowning, barred and bolted door. 
| Across its exterior portal ran in blood-red letters 
Dante’s famous line: ‘“‘Leave hope behind all ye 
who enter here.” 

Every Freshman in college shuddered at this 
building, and passed it bareheaded. The Sopho- 
| more began to keep his hat on when he went by. 
| The Juniors dreamed of it by night, and schemed 
| about it by day. Only the Seniors and only the 
| elect Seniors entered in. 

From the top of the O. K. Hall at ten o’clock 
of that winter’s night, by a cable ladder fastened 
to the ice-covered roof, the novitiate had swung 
out and swung down, without a protest. 

“All right,”’ said Phil, quietly. “Go ahead, I’m 
| ready,”’ and down he went. 

| The boy was fastened by a sort of strait-jacket, 
la part of the cousin’s invention; it was popularly 
| maintained that the inventor himself never could 
| be persuaded to get into it, that he had tried it on 
| two negroes and one boot-black—that one of the 
| negroes was in the hospital, and that the boot- 
| black was never heard of more. At any rate, 
| however that may be, public prejudice was strong 
against that fire-escape. So when Phil got into 
the strait-jacket and said, “‘Go ahead!’’ it meant 
something. 

They put Roman candles in his two hands, one 
blue and one red; these went off as the boy went 
down; the crimson and azure fire fought the 
blackness madly, and lighted the handsome non- 
chalant young face with flashes of strange color- 
ing like that of some superhuman or inhuman 
world. He clutched the air as he went down. 
The impulse to get hold of something, he said 
afterward, was terrible. The boys laughed and 
said, ‘‘See him paw the air!”’ 

His mother might have died of fright if she had 
watched that descent from the roof of Omega 
Kappa, but mothers never see such sights. 

A quarter of the way down the pulleys stopped, 
and Phil found himself dangling to no visible 
purpose. The blackness below him yawned like 
the bottomless pit. It was deadly cold, and his 
hands began to feel a little numb. But he held 
on grimly, and set his teeth. Nota complaint fell 
from his lips. An entreaty would have been dis- 
grace. ‘His not to question why.’’ A man who 
meets life as a boy meets the initiation of Omega 
Kappa deserves success, and usually has it. 

Upon the icy roof of the great hall the boys 
were consulting. 

“Send the despatch up! Put it througli the 
door! The janitor ’ll bring it. We’ll run it down 
the fire-escape. Hooray! That’s the ticket! We’ll 
make him read it on the fire-escape. Hi there! 
Hold on! Just you keep him dangling! We’ll 
make him read it between Heaven and earth!’’ 

“No you don’t,” replied Phil’s chum, stoutly. 
| “What did you sa—ay ?” 
| ‘No you do—on’t,’”’ yelled Phil’s chum. 

won’t have it. You let Devine down or I'll make 
it hot for you. You let him down this minute. 
Won’t send the despatch up. I darsen’t. He 
might tumble off if he read it. It’s something 
from ho—ome! It’s bad new—ews!”’ 

This did the business, for boys are not born 
savages, though they act like them, and Phil was 
let down straightway. In fact, he was let down 
like lightning; he thought the cable had broken 
and that his hour had come; he came down say- 
ing his prayers, but without an outcry; he came 
down with a thump and a thud, and a jar anda 
jump. 

He rolled over on the snow; the blue and red 
candles sputtered and went out; somebody had a 
kerosene lantern and flashed it in his face; some- 
body else took him out of the strait-jacket. The 
fire-escape swung free in the wind. The fellows 
gathered about. - 

Phil crawled to his feet, smiling, and lifted his 
hat jauntily to the Society Hall. Then he saw 
his chum’s face, and the yellow envelope in Harry’s 
hand. 

“Come home with me, Phil,” said Harry, 
gently, ‘it’s news from home. There’s no time 
to lose.”’ 

Phil took the message, and held it up to the 
lantern. The strong young hand toughened by 
rowing, its muscles turned to iron in the gymna- 
sium, had not trembled when it clung for life to 
the fire-escape; it shook, as the boy read: 

“Your father is dangerously sick. Come at 
once. Mother.”’ 

“I must catch the night express,” said Phil. 
He said nothing else. The boys all looked at him. 








“J 


cyclorama; they seemed to pass and repass; they 
were to him as painted people without sense or soul. 

Only Harry seemed alive. He loved Harry. 
He was not “‘popular’’ with Harry—only dear; and 
nothing but love was real to the young fellow in 
the shock of his first trouble. Had it been his 
fifty-first, nay, had it been the last, he would 





less, and who would hardly have mutinied at | have found it just the same. 


They swam before his eyes like the figures in a | 


“Tt goes in ten minutes,”’ said Harry. 

“You can’t do it,”’ said one of the boys. 

“Better stay to the supper,”’ said another, “you 
can’t get to your governor, anyhow, before to- 
morrow.” 

‘*Yes, stay and see the fun out,” urged some- 
body else. 

Phil looked at the speaker confusedly. I cannot 
honestly say that this thought had not occurred 
to him. I wishI could. That he had been more 
of a ‘“‘popular’’ fellow than a tender son, is not 
| to be denied. That did not help the matter any, 
|now. Phil looked all about from boy to boy; his 
eye rested on Harry. But Harry did not speak. 

“Come, Harry,” said Phil. He sprang out into 
the snowy street with one great bound, as if he 
wrenched himself away from something. Harry 
sprang after him, and the two chums ran together 
as boys do, when they run hard, elbow to elbow, 
step with step, perfectly silent, saving their 
breaths, making a scientific pull of it. They had 
learned how in the great running matches of 
Sophomore year, under the professor of athletics 
whose fame added so much, you know, to the 
celebrity of the college. 

“Got any money?’’ gasped Harry, as they 
swung up on a lively trot to the station. The 
train was made up—starting—started; the bell 
rang as the boys darted down the long platform. 

“Only fifty-three cents!’’ panted Phil. 

Phil never had any money. He received—but 
never mind the sum; it was a big one for the son 
of a country minister—he received enough in the 
course of a year to have supported three of his 
fathers in his father’s college days, and two of 
any careful fellow in these. But Phil was one of 
the kind who are always out of money. 

As he leaped upon the last step of the last plat- 
form of the last car at the station’s edge, clutch- 
ing for dear life to the railing by one hand, Harry 
pushed a bill into the other, and cried after him, 
| *Good-by, old fellow !”” 

“Awfully good of you!’’ shouted Phil, affec- 
tionately. Now Harry was poorer than Phil. 
But then he was not ‘“‘popular.”” He was apt to 
have the money to lend to Phil. 

Phil looked out of his berth in the sleeper at six 
o’clock next morning, to see where he was. A 
glance showed that he was within two miles of 
home. It was dawn, and the wintry light revealed 
the desolate country without apology. He felta 
distaste at the familiar waste fields of snow, and 
the patches of pine forest, the broken rail fences, 
the solitary telegraph poles cutting black lines 
against the frosty sky. 

Here and there the hut of a wood-cutter or a 
section-hand swept by forlornly ; lights were glim- 
mering in farm-houses, and a few women were 
out with their shawls pinned over their heads 
drawing ice-water from freezing wells. It was all 
as it used to be, as it had always been, always 
would be. 

“‘Awfully slow in the country,” thought Phil. 
*T hope father won’t be sick long.”’ 

He had rested excellently, on the whole; he 
thought he shouldn’t, being so anxious about his 
father; but he found it easier to sleep than to 
suffer; he felt so comfortable that he began to be 
quite sure things woyld go well. Probably his 
father would be much better. Phil belonged to 
that class of persons who expect other people to 
feel well when they do. He looked quite cheerful as 
he jumped jauntily from the sleeper, having feed 
the porter generously with Harry’s money, and 
sauntered into the little old dismal depot whose 
features he recalled with small respect and less 
admiration. The deformed station-master for 
whom Phil had the pitying contempt of a young 
athlete was there; he always had been there; he 
always would be; how slow it was! 

“Oh, I say, Peters,”’ said Phil, comfortably, 
‘can you get me a carriage ?”’ 

“A kerridge?”? The hunchback eyed the boy 
with disapproval, natural to deformity when in 
the presence of vigor and beauty. ‘I don’t know 
when yer father’s afforded a kerridge,’’ severely. 
‘“‘He walks. ’Taint half a mile, nuther,” added 
the station-master with accelerated disgust. 

“Cross as ever, Peters, aren’t you?”’ returned 
Phil, nonchalantly. ‘‘How is my father, any- 
way? Better, isn’t he?” 

‘*He’s just alive,’’ retorted Peters, ‘if you call 
that better.” 

“Oh!” cried Phil. His handsome face flushed. 
His whole manner changed. 

‘See here,” said the hunchback, bitterly, ‘you 
aint got time to be foolin’ after kerridges! Don’t 
you sense it? You've got to run for it, Phil 
Devine, if you want to see the old gentleman be- 
fore he’s laid out.” 

Phil ran for it now, there’s no denying. He 
ran like a deer-hound. Over the fences, across- 
lots to the parsonage, ankle-deep and knee-deep 
in the heavy snow, wading and plunging and 
bounding. Thank heaven now for the running- 
match and the gymnasium! ~ The curriculum in 
athletics was worth more to Phil at that mo- 
ment than all the Latin he had forgotten, and all 
the Greek he. never knew. 

Breathless, flushed, tall, snowy, splendid as a 
young Scandinavian god, Phil leaped the last 
fence and bounded over the woodpile. He noticed 
| even then that it was a very little woodpile; not 
| as big as it used to be when he was at home. He 
| pushed in the front door noisily and then stood 

perplexed, suddenly aware how out of place he 
was in his father’s home. What should he do 
with all that vigor and bluster and reckless youth 
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in the house of mortal sickness? Was it the | you telegraph sooner? What is the matter with | 
house of death ? | him? How long has he been sick? Who is his 
He felt embarrassed in his old home. He re-| doctor? Good heavens, mother, what’s been 
membered just in time not to stamp off the snow; | done about it ?’’ 
he looked down and watched it melt on the old| ‘Everything we could, child. All we could 
oil-cloth of the poor place. It was a long time afford. We've had old Doctor Benton, you know, 
since he had been at home. 
how long, almost. There had been so many rea-| man. He said there wasn’t anything to do. He 
sons for not coming, and each reason seemed to | said it was too late. Deacon Babson thinks we 
be more reasonable than the last. There were | ought to have sent to Dartford for Doctor Some- 
always fellows who wanted him to spend the | body—I forget his name. It isn’t of any conse- 
vacation,—he had been such a ‘‘popular’’ boy !— 
and they had such extraordinarily comfortable | we couldn’t afford it. We couldn’t, you know, 
homes; money, most of them, rich fathers. | and your father was so worried about it. He 


There were usually sisters or pretty cousins, | made me promise not to worry him. He said | 


horses, parties, that kind of thing; there had | his sickness was going to be very expensive as it 


” 


_ 


But Phil had replied that this would save the | in. 

ticket home. It had never been apparent that} ‘The stove! You don’t mean to say you’ve 
Phil saved anything, except his own pleasure; | been sleeping in a cold bedroom in this awful 
but his father never pushed the matter. It had | weather ?”’ 

been so slow at home! | ‘Why, certainly!’ said the minister’s wife, 

The old people, of course, knew that. It had | with quiet surprise. ‘“‘We always do that. It 
really never occurred to Phil till that mo- 
ment, when he stood on the old oil-cloth in 
the melting snow, that the ‘‘old people’’ might 
possibly have felt it—his staying away so 
long. 

“Fact!” thought Phil. “It’s nearly two 
years.” 

It struck him then and there for the first 
time that his father might have been too 
much hurt to urge the question, or to express 
any further wish to see his only son—his 
only child. 

An old woman came out of the sitting-room 
as Phil stood there, irresolute, by the front 
door. He remembered her as a woman who 
went “‘out watching,” and was familiar in the 
houses where mortal danger excluded all the 
tisual comforts and conveniences of life. Phil 
had always shrunk from her as happy boys 
do from such people. He shrank now. 

Crimping-pins adorned the old woman’s 
withered, yellow forehead, a red-plaid shawl 
crossed her shoulders, and was tied around 
under the arms at her back; she wore a black 
bombazine dress and took snuff. Her name was 
Mrs. Skeggs. This was the only professional 
nurse whom the village afforded. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘you’ve come! Should think 
it was time!” 

‘‘How is father ?’’ panted Phil, in a whisper. 

“Shut the door,’’ replied the nurse, composedly. 
“You're letting in the cold. We're nigh about 
froze in this house as it is. There aint fire enough. 
Don’t make a racket. Haint seen your pa lately, 
have you ?”’ 

‘““Not—very—lately ; no!’’ admitted Phil. He 
had never thought to see the day when he should 
hang his proud young head before Mrs. Skeggs; 
but he did. It dropped upon his breast like a 
little naughty boy’s. He struggled to regain his 
dignity. 

“TI hope my father is more comfortable, Mrs. 
Skeggs ?”’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ she said, dryly, ‘‘he mought live till 
sundown. Then again,”’ she added, closing the 
sitting-room door to ‘shut in the heat,’’ “he 
moughtn’t. He’s Jow enough.” 

At this miserable moment Phil heard what 
might be called a noiseless sound upon the narrow 
old parsonage stairway, whose torn oil-cloth, 
neatly tacked in jagged spots to mend the tatters, 
gave poor help to the cautious step that treads the 
house of mortal sickness. 

His mother was on the stairs, coming painfully 
down. She seemed to be lame. She held by the 
banisters all the way; her thin, aged, refined hand 
slid slowly over the stained-pine railings of the 








PHIL’S MOTHER W 


banisters. She looked piteously white and thin; | saves a great deal of fuel; and the old air-tight | 


she wore a cap that Phil remembered, with pur- | gave out winter before last, anyway. But it does 
ple ribbons on it; she must have had that cap a/| seem a pity now. Perhaps if he had had the 
dozen years. She, too, had a shawl closely | stove earlier, it might have made a difference 


wrapped about her—her old gray blanket shawl. | now. He complained of being very chilly dress- | 


The entry was very cold. | ing. I found it cold myself. Then he coughed so 
“Phil! My dear, dear boy!”’ | at night before we knew it was pneumonia! He 
Her wan face lighted, flashed like a young | said it was only a cold. We didn’t realize. We 

woman's. She hurried down the stairs, and | were used to it.”’ 

tripped, and threw out her hands to save herself. “How cold was it?’’ groaned the college boy, 

Phil sprang and caught her in his strong arms. _| ‘‘in the room where father—where the cold turned 
“Tt’s that matting,”’ she said, quietly. ‘It’s so | into pneumonia ?”’ 

old, dear. We've mended it and mended it, but; ‘Oh, I don’t know. The water always froze 

there’s a new break every day. Nobody’s thought | in the pitcher. He had to break it mornings. 

to put in fresh tacks to-day. Come into the sit- | We didn't keep a thermometer up there. Your 
ting-room, Phil. There isn’t any fire in the par- | father said it made it seem so much colder to 

lor, dear; it’s too cold to take you in there.”’ | know. I must go upstairs to him now, dear. I’m 
Mrs. Devine spoke half-apologetically to her | glad to see you, Phil. It’s heen a good while, 

son, as if he were a stranger who should have been | my son. I’m glad you’ve come—in time—to see— 

formally entertained. | your father, once —’’ 

Phil noticed this. The color burned upon his| Her voice broke there; and the controlled tears 
handsome face, and a pang which his young sen-|of age and care and hard experience of life 
sibility had never known shot through his heart. | trickled quietly down her shrunken cheeks. 

He wanted to kiss his mother again, but at that ‘‘How did he get such a cold—to begin with ?’’ 

moment he dared not, for he felt unworthy. They | expostulated the wretched boy, beating about 

went into the sitting-room together in silence. | with the hot heat of youth to blame something or 

Mrs. Skeggs had gone at once to the sick man | somebody for his misery. But he said nothing 

upstairs. about saving fuel. How could he? Alas! how 

‘‘She’ll sit by him a minute,”’ said Mrs. Devine, | could he? He remembered the last check which 
With the dull tone of long watching and accepted | his father had sent him—it was all extra. Phil 
grief. ‘It doesn’t make any difference now.” | had asked for it, to cover the ‘‘dues’’ of Omega 

“Can’t I see him? Can*t I go to my father? | Kappa. He remembered the size of that check 
Now ?” exclaimed the boy, in real anguish. with a sinking and a sickness at his heart that 

“Oh yes,” said his mother, calml¥, ‘*you shall | seemed to him something deadly. 
goup. But he won’t know you; he doesn’t rec- ‘‘Well,’’ replied Mrs. Devine, evasively, stand- 
ognize anybody.” ing with her hand on the latch of the door, “I 

“This is dreadful!’ cried Phil. ‘Why didn’t don’t know exactly. Yes, yes, I do, too! I can’t 





say I don’t. But I don’t know as I want to tell! Kappa Hall and jump off—without any fire- 
you, Phil. I must go up to your father, now. | escape—and dash his thoughtless, ungrateful, 


He had forgotten | and yesterday we sent to Abington for a younger | 


quence now. I wanted to, but your father said | 





You can come whenever you feel like it. He 
won’t know you. He called for you a great deal 
day before yesterday, and when he got delirious 
he talked of nothing else. He kept saying, 
‘Philemon! Philemon! Mother, when is Phile- 
mon coming?’ Then he’d say, ‘Don't send for 
him, mother, I shall be better to-morrow. It will 
| be a very expensive trip. He needs the money 
| for other things.’ ”’ 

| “Oh,” groaned Phil, “let me go with you! 
| Let me see him now! O mother, what shall I 
| do ?”’ 

The minister’s wife’s bright, sleepless eye wan- 


| dered about the poor room. Before the air-tight | 
been a great deal of it. His father had written: | was. He was terribly troubled about the expense. | 


‘When are you coming to see us, my boy?’’| He said he should get well after we put the stove | 


stove the minister’s worn slippers lay as he left 
them the last evening he went to bed coughing in 
| the room where the water froze; an old shawl of 
his covered the sunken lounge; his weekly relig- 
ious paper, now folded, with his spectacles and 
his Revised Version, lay across the shawl]; his 
scanty library, pitifully behind the times as the 
college boy saw at one glance, looked out through 
glass covers piously preserved, upon the bare and 
lonely room. The backs of the books seemed like 
faces that observed and reflected—and would 
remember. : 
“I don’t know,’’ said Mrs. Devine, slowly, ‘‘as 
there’s anything to do about it—now.”’ 


YAS ON THE STAIRS. 


“IT suppose,’’ she added, “it’s the Lord’s will. 
| But I wish we’d had the stove and the overcoat.” 
‘Overcoat !”’ cried Phil, ‘‘you don’t mean to 
say father hadn’t an overcoat!” 
“T didn’t mean totell you, my son. It slipped 
|out. I’m so confused, you see. I haven’t slept 
much for ten nights. But his coat was worn out, 
}you know. It was so thin—and shabby! It 





to look a little like one. 

“There wasn’t a mechanic in our church would 
have worn that coat. Your father said he couldn’t 
afford another—this year. He said next winter, 
when you were ot of college, he could get a nice 
one. So he kept on with the old one—there’s no 
use denying it, Phil—now. Then, when he went 
on that exchange over at Abington, he thought 
it wasn’t decent. 

‘Abington is a large parish; it has four hun- 
dred calling-list; so he muffled up with his old 
shawl, and left ’em both in the sleigh—shawl and 
coat and all, and went to the parsonage without 
any. It was below zero that Sunday—I forget 





how much. He said it was pretty cold, when he | 
| got home at nine o’clock at night. ~I went out | 


| with the lantern, to help him unharness, and I 
| saw he had taken an awful chill.” 


| “‘There’s the coat now,”’ she added, as she and | 


|the miserable boy passed into the cold entry 
| together. ‘You see it wasn’t fit. I'll go ahead, 
and beckon for you, Phil. You can come up in 
|a minute. It doesn’t look just as I want it to up 
there, before you see it.”’ 

| The minister’s son in his fur-trimmed ulster 
stood stunned, in the parsonage entry. It seemed 
to him if he could only get on the roof of Omega 


neglectful young head to pieces, it was the only 
appropriate thing in the world to do. It seemed 
to him that he was an unpardonable fellow. 

He took off his warm, handsome overcoat me- 
| chanically and hung it on the hat-tree. As he 
did so his hands, touched the minister’s old coat 
hanging there pathetically. Phil looked at it. 
He would not have dared offer it to the sweep at 
College ° 

“Come,’’ whispered his mother at his side. 
| **My poor boy! We can’t help it now. You’ll 
| never do so any more, dear. Come up now and 
| see your father.” 

With bowed head the boy went in. The sick- 
room was silent. A coal fire burned in the open- 
grate stove that was bought too late. Mrs. Skeggs 
sat before the fire, taking snuff. The old minister 
| lay in the bed peacefully. He did not move as 
| Phil came in. His aged face wore an expression 
of much suffering. Phil sat down on the foot of 
the bed and covered his eyes with his hands. 

“You can go down, Mrs. Skeggs,’’ said his 
mother, with unwonted dignity. ‘The family 
would like to be together.”’ 

When the nurse had gone, Phil raised his head. 
The way his father looked broke his heart. He 
tried to speak; but choked. What in all the 








really wouldn’t do for a minister, you know. A | 
minister is a gentleman, you see, dear. He ought | 


world of loving hearts and filial deeds and faith- 
ful tenderness, had he to say ? 

His mother’s hand stole into his.. She, too, felt 
that there was nothing to say. But she was his 
mother. She wanted to comfort him. 

“I’m a murderer!’? whispered the boy, ‘I’ve 
killed him. I’ve killed my father!’’ 

“Hush, dear, hush! He might hear you. It 
would agitate him. You didn’t mean to, sonny 
boy. Your father always said you didn’t mean 
to. He said you didn’t understand. He hated 
to disappoint you. He wanted you to be success- 
ful at college. He hoped you’d be valedictorian. 
Your father was. He always wanted you to have 
a happy time, my dear.” 

*O mother!’’ groaned Phil, ‘‘he sees us! He’s 
looking at us!’’ 

The sick man, disturbed, who knows how? by 
the subtle consciousness of the dear and longed- 
for presence, had turned his head and opened his 
fading eyes. Twenty years of love fought with 
death, and summoned the departing soul. The 
dying father looked up straight and strong. 

“Why, my son!’’ he said, “I’m glad to see 
you!’’ He feebly motioned with his wasted 
hand. The boy bowed his streaming eyes upon 
it. Broken words—he never knew what—fell 
over each other. He cried piteously for forgive- 
ness, for love, for benediction. He blamed him- 
self with the hot self-reproach of the knowledge 
that it was too late for blame or comfort to help 
him now. But all he tried to say ended in one 
monotonous cry : 

“Oh, my father! My poor father! My poor, 
poor father !’’ 

‘“‘“Never mind, Philemon,’’ the old man said, ‘it 
is a great—pleasure—to see you. It—it—com- 
forts me. It’s all right, my son.” 

These divine words were the last he spoke to 
Phil. They were the last he spoke to any person. 
The forgiveness of the Heavenly Father to Whose 
warm and wealthy home he passed that night 
shone upon his fine and self-forgetful counte- 
nance. 

Terribly bought, the precious legacy descended 
to the stricken boy. He must have been a worse 
boy than he was, if he had not said: ‘‘May the 
God of my father teach me how to use it!" 

He said this kneeling, with his head upon his 
mother’s lap, as it used to lie when he was a little 
boy and said his prayers. 

The fellows wrote the proper things and said 
they were sorry. But Harry came up to the 
funeral and tried to comfort him. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. 
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For the Companion. 


RAILROAD MEN’S SIGHT AND HEARING. 


News of a railroad wreck and the loss of lives 
is followed by an outcry at the lax management 
that results so sadly. Few persons realize by 
what constant care accident is prevented. A nota- 
| ble instance of this is the rigid examination which 
every employé on certain lines, from engineer and 
conductor to bridge-tender, must pass not only 
before he is accepted, but once in each second year 
afterward. 

A telegram was read the other day by the oper- 
ator at Lake View to all his fellow-employés at 
that point: ‘‘Color-test car will reach your sta- 
tion about nine o’clock to-morrow.”’ 

I waited with the little group around the stove 
in our station for the arrival of the car. There 
were the day and the night operators, a ‘section 
boss’’ and two or three track-walkers, a rather 
anxious company of us, though not one would 
| admit the fact. 
| The train stopped; a locomotive and two 
coaches, one the superintendent’s with that august 
man aboard, and another for the use of two ex- 
| aminers and a recording clerk. As I entered I 
| gave to the clerk my name, age and department 
of service, which he entered at the head of a 
printed blank. 

One of the examiners briskly handed me a 
wooden rack about two feet long, from which 
depended a row of twisted skeins of colored wool; 
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red, green, olive, rose, drab, blue,—each in several 
shades,—and white, and said, in abrupt, business- 
like tones, “Throw the green skeins over the rack, 
please.’’ I did so. 

‘‘Now the rose. 

“All right. Now the red. 
sense accurate. 

‘Put on these spectacle bows.’’ There were no 
glasses in them, but the left rim held a brass plate 
to prevent my seeing with the left eye. ‘Read 
this,”’ said the examiner, pointing to a paragraph 
in very fine print in a little book which he held 
close to my face. I began: 

“They had nothing to do but get into their 
boats —’’ 

“That will do. Read this now,” pointing to 
another paragraph in rather larger type, and he 
withdrew the book to a distance of twenty inches, 
measured with a yard-stick. 

‘When I came home from this journey, I con- 
templated —"’ 

“That's enough. Now change the plate to cover 
the other eye.’’ More reading; approved. 

“Stand twenty feet down the aisle and face this 
way, please. Toe that chalk-mark. What letters 


Correct. Color- 


are those ?’’ pointing at two less than a quarter | 


inch high on a card showing several sizes of type, 


such a card as may be seen in any oculist’s office. | 


“A P,” I replied, promptly. 


“Cover your other eye with the plate, and look | 


through the left. What letter is that ?’’ 

*Z,"’ I answered. 

“Right. 

“This way, please, and turn your back. Can 
you hear my watch tick?’’ He held it close to | 
my ear. 

“Yes.” 

“Can you hear it now ?’’ held a foot distant. 

“Yes.” 

“Now ?” 

“No.” 

“That's not your fault. I had stopped the 
watch,”’ said the examiner. ‘Next man!”’ 

I may expect my renewal certificate in a few 
days, for I have passed the examination of sight 
and hearing, and am a safe man for the com- 
pany’semploy. Roger WiTsBALL TowERs. 
————~_e>—___—_- 


For the Companion. 


MR. KIDD’S ASSISTANT. 


Mr. Amasa Kidd stood up, grim and gaunt, be- 
fore the forty or fifty pupils of the district school 
of which he was master. 

‘Pay attention!’ he said, harshly, bringing 
one of his grimy and toil-worn fists down on the 
unpainted little pine desks at his side. 

Nearly all the boys and girls immediately gave 
the attention demanded, and the two who did not, 
hastily put aside their books when Mr. Kidd said, 
“If I come down there to you, Clem Bates an’ 
Tilly Tripp, you'll put away your books mighty 
quick, and listen to what I’ve got to say!” 

Clem and Tilly were listening now with the 
rest of us, and Mr. Kidd said, “I’ve got to go 
over to Plumley to-morrow to ‘tend court for 
three or four days, an’ Mis’ Kidd is gain’ to 
teach while I’m gone.”’ 

A gratified expression overspread all our faces 
Mr. Kidd’s grim countenance grew even more 
severe as he noted the evidences of pleasure which 
his proposed absence caused, and he said, sternly : 

“Oh, you needn’t think you'll carry on an’ 
have things your own way ’cause Mis’ Kidd’s to 
be the teacher! She can lick you as well as I 
can, and I allow to tell her to 
do it, and I'll settle with any of 
you that fights her back when 
I come home.”’ 

The mere idea of even the 
most unruly pupil “fighting 
back’”’ Mrs. Betsey Kidd was so 
irresistibly funny that some of 
us could not refrain from slyly 
grinning at one another. 

**You’ll be ’sponsible to Mis’ 
Kidd for your actions till Mon- 
day, an’ Mis’ Kidd will be 
*sponsible to me,’’ continued 
Mr. Kidd, ‘‘an’ I warn you be- 
forehand that if you git her 
started once, you'll wish you 
hadn’t.” 

We were all very glad to have 
even a temporary respite from 
the tyrannical rule of Mr. Kidd. 
He was a cruel and unjust man. 
We all wondered if he had ever 
been a boy, or had ever entered 
into the feelings of boys. Cer- 
tainly he never made any con- 
cessions to our youth, or made 
allowances for the natural spirits and tendencies 
of boys and girls. 

He could not have been teacher but for the fact 
that the three members of the school board were 
all related to him, and they declared, while they 
admitted his incapacity, that he ‘needed the 
money much as anybody,’’ and that the ‘‘boys 
an’ girls would larn if they tried, anyhow.” 

This peculiar educational system was put in 
practice by Mr. Kidd in a small, unpainted wooden 
school-house, standing out on the bleak and tree- 
less prairie of a Western State. The house had 
none of the conveniences and comforts of the 
school-rooms of to-day, and the homes from 
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which most of the pegite came were as rude and 
primitive as the school-house. 

Some of us came hurrying and shivering over 
the prairie a distance of three miles, often helped 
or hindered by the fierce winds that swooped 
down from the north and west. 

Mr. Kidd himself lived three miles from the 
school-house, but the walk brought little weari- 
ness to his long and strong limbs. 

It was evident that Mrs. Kidd could not walk 
such a distance while taking her husband’s place 
| in the school-room, and she did not. 

She came riding up to the school-house the day 
after her husband’s departure on one of the 
largest, leanest and most comical-looking old 
white mules I ever saw. 

Mrs. Kidd added her own grotesqueness to the 
animal’s appearance. She never told her weight, 
| but I am sure that it was not less than two hun- 
| dred and twenty-five pounds. There were people 
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| and learn your books, and we'll git ane beauti- | 
ful.”’ 

Her eyes sparkled, and her great rosy face 
beamed with kindly smiles as she-spoke. 

Ignorant as she seemed, she was really more 
intelligent than her husband, and taught the 
school to our perfect satisfaction, so that we 
were sorry to see her go Friday night. But we 
were surprised and delighted when she returned 
Monday morning with Mr. Kidd. As soon as the 
school opened he said, in his usual brief and harsh 
tone: 

‘*The school is gittin’ so big, an’ I’ve got to be 
away a good deal this winter, so I've concluded 
to have a ’sistant teacher. Mis’ Kidd has been 
"lected to the place by the board, an’ ’ll teach 
along with me the rest o’ the term, her hearin’ 
all the classes under the Second Reader, an’ me 
the rest. But you'll all be sponsible to me for 





your conduct—jist mind that.” 








| who believed that she weighed three hundred 
| pounds. 

Mrs. Kidd was very short, and had a round 
| face with a double chin that gave her head the 
| appearance of being set flat on her shouiders. 
| Her eyes were two round little balls of twinkling 
| blue, peeping out from under curling ringlets of 
short black hair that covered her head. 

It was a very cold morning, and Mrs. Kidd 
rode up with one of Mr. Kidd’s old coats on, a 
shawl or two tied around her shoulders, a red 
*“‘nubia’’ wound over her head, and a large patch- 
work quilt of manifold and brilliant colors cover- 
| ing her as an outside wrap. Her feet, hanging 
below her linsey-woolsey skirt, were clad in sheep- 
skin overshoes which no one needed to be told 
| were of her own manufacture. 

‘‘How de do, boys and gals ?’’ she said, in muf- 
| fled tones from behind a green veil that was 
| thrown over her red nubia. ‘‘Awful cold, aint it ? 
| I should think some of you little chaps would be 
*most froze stiff. Your folks hadn’t ought to let 
you come such weather as this. I’m chilled to 
the bone, big an’ fat as I be, an’ I should think 
you'd be cold to your very marrers. 

‘“‘Here, some of you hold my animile while I 
git off! An’ you'd better all git out o’ the way! 
Ef I happen to fall onto you, your school-days’ll 
be done.” 


She came down to the little platform before |that day the severity of Mr. Kidd increased. | arms dropped to his sides. 
| The cruel brutality of his nature manifested itself | 


| the school-house with a great thump. 

| ‘Land! how stiff I be!” she said. ‘Now, 
Clem Bates, you take my mule ’round to the 
coal-shed, like a good boy, and blanket him up 
well and I'll gin you a cooky first time you’re 
‘round to my house. And hurry in, fer it’s most 
time to take up school. Git in here, all you 
little folks, and git warm ’fore school calls. I 
aint goin’ to have you settin’ ’round the stove all 
day.” 

We scrambled into the school-house, eying 
Mrs. Kidd with a new interest. 

‘‘Has my cheer come ?”’ she went on. 
there ’tis. I had my rockin’-cheer sent over for 
me to set in. A body might as well be comfort- 
able keepin’ school as darnin’ stockin’s.”’ 

The chair Mrs. Kidd had sent over for her com- 
fort was a big, yellow wooden rocking-chair. It 

had a huge patchwork cushion, and a flounce of 
| green calico around the legs, while an indescrib- 


“Yes, 


} | able tidy hung over its back. 


When Mrs. Kidd had divested herself of her 

| many wraps, and was seated in this chair, Anson 

Krale, a new-comer to the neighborhood, turned 

|to me and said, in an undertone, ‘The idea of 
| any of us trying to get up a fight with her!” 

It was, indeed, an absurd thought. There were 





no ruffians in the school, and if there had been 
they could not have withstood the patience and 
tenderness of the uncouth, but smiling and good- | 
natured Betsey Kidd, who was the exact opposite 
of her grim and rigorous husband. 


Clapping her fat hands together several times, | an undertone to Ira, ‘Study hard, Iry, and you | 


books !”’ 

We went to our seats, and Mrs. Kidd said, 
‘“Now, I s’pose Amasy Kidd told you I was to be | 
your teacher for the next three days, and so I 
am; an’ I want all of you to be good boys and 
gals. I’d hate turribly to have to lick any of you, 
*speshly any of you big ones, But you be good 





she called out in a cheery tone, “‘Books! books! | 


We welcomed Mrs. Kidd back gladly, but from 
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called Ira’ s odes class to his desk. Tearful 
and frightened, the boy missed every word given 
out to him but one, and was crying with his 
fists at his eyes, long before the recitation was 
ended. 

Mr. Kidd had paid no attention to his distress 
until the class was dismissed. But now the time 
had come for him to play the bully. 

“It won’t do ye no good to beller!”’ he said, 
harshly, as he took down a long, keen rod over 
the blackboard. “I gin ye fa’r warnin’ of what 
you'd git if you missed them words, and now 
you'll git it. Take off your jacket!” 

Mr. Kidd’s assistant had dropped her book into 
her lap, and now was leaning forward in her big 
rocking-chair, her eyes dilated, her breath coming 
in gasps, and her huge form trembling with half- 
suppressed excitement. 

“Take off your jacket!’’ repeated Mr. Kidd in 
his sternest tone. 

Ira’s fists suddenly left his eyes, and his thin 





| chiefly in his treatment of the smaller boys and 

the girls. 

natures, made him alittle more forbearing in his 
conduct toward boys old and big enough to rebel 
against him. 

From the first kind and motherly Mrs. Kidd 
tried to shield the little ones from her husband’s 
unjust punishments, and more than once we saw 
her turn her face away, bite her lips and furtively 
wipe her eyes, when Mr. Kidd, with rod or 
strap, was “‘larrupin’’’ some pupil for a real or 
fancied offence—a performance which he always 
prefaced by saying: ‘Discipline has got to be 
maintained in this here school, an’ I see it can’t 
be done without lickin’ bout a dozen of ye ev’ry 
day.” 

Therefore a dozen or more of us were duly 
“licked” in the maintainance of this system of 
discipline. 

Tender-hearted Mrs. Kidd bestowed her affec- 
tion in a double portion on those most frequently 
punished, and used to console them in secret with 
doughnuts, seed-cakes, bits of cinnamon bark, 
licorice root and candy fished up from the depths 
of her pockets. 

She was particularly tender in her treatment of 

a pale-faced, round- 
shouldered and timid 
little fellow named Ira 
Kent. He was father- 
less and motherless, 
and the uncle with 
whom he lived was 
not kind to him. 

This boy did not 
learn very readily, and 
often failed in his rec- 
itations; in punish- 
ment of his failure he 
was kept in at recess 
or after school, and 
once or twice Mr. Kidd 
had given the boy a 
severe slap and threat- 
ened to “strap”? him. 
One morning Ira miss- 
ed every word in his 

~ spelling lesson. 

— “Ye git thicker- 
headed every day,” 
said Mr. Kidd. ‘“‘“Now 
if you miss a word in 
your spellin’ lesson 

| this afternoon I'll take a birch to ye, an’ you kin 

jist count on it.” 

Ira went to his seat pale and trembling. Mrs. 
| Kidd looked aghast. I sat in the seat behind Ira, 
| and during the morning I heard Mrs. Kidd say in 





won’t miss.”” 

But he could not study in his excited frame of | 
mind. He bent over his old blue-covered spelling. | 
book all the morning, writing and re-writing the 








ping. 
Mrs. Kidd was hearing the Second Reader class 
recite, at the back of the room, when Mr. Kidd 





A vein of cowardice, common to such | 


words on his slate, on which the tears were drop- | 


He straightened him- 
self as much as his round shoulders would permit, 
| while he said, ‘«I—I—won’t!”’ 

| Mr. Kidd’s sallow face took on a greenish hue. 
| His thin lips parted over his stained teeth, and his 
| little gray eyes gleamed as he said sneeringly, 
| Ye won’t ?”” 

Ira shook his head, the tears streaming down 
his ashen cheeks. 

“Ye won't?” 

Clear and sharp and firm came the voice of Mr. 
Kidd’s assistant across the room: 

“No, he won’t, Amasy Kidd! 
not to!’’ 

Mr. Kidd turned his wrathful face toward his 
assistant, who had risen, trembling and tearful, 
from her chair. For a second he glared at her 
speechless, and then strode toward Ira with the 
rod upraised. 

It descended but once on the writhing little 
form. Mrs. Kidd had reached the platform before 
it could descend again, and snatched the stick 
from her husband’s hands. 

“Amasy Kidd!’’ she shrieked, in a terrible 
voice, ‘set down!” 

She pointed with one short, fat finger toward his 
chair as she stamped her foot, and again cried or 
roared, ‘‘Set down, I tell ye, Amasy Kidd! Mind 
what I say!” 

In all my experiences since then I have never 
heard such an awe-inspiring voice as Mrs. Kidd’s 
was at that moment. 

Mr. Kidd had told us that if we ‘‘got Mis’ Kidd 
started’’ we would ‘‘wish we hadn’t,”’ and he now 
evidently regretted his own lack of wisdom in 
“starting her up,’’ for he quailed before her as she 
broke his rod into a dozen pieces, and wrathfully 
threw these away. 

“Ye shan’t touch that boy, Amasy!’’ she said. 
“Go to your seat, Iry, and go home if you want 
to; you aint fit to be in school to-day, an’ you 
aint done nothin’ to deserve a single blow. No, 
he aint, Amasy Kidd, and you shan’t touch ’im! 
Do you da’st to do it when J say no? Where’s 
that strap ?”’ 

She threw up the lid of Mr. Kidd’s desk as she 
spoke, and snatched from it a long, thick strap, 
used for severe punishments, and threw it into 
the stove. The dunce-cap with which he used to 
humiliate us, and the clothes-pins he kept to hang 
on our noses when we whispered, followed the 
strap. 

“T’ve been in this school long enough to see 
that such things aint needed here, an’ we won’t 
have ‘em here—no we won't, Amasy !”’ 

She brought one fist down heavily on his desk, 
and stamped her foot as she spoke. Then she 
walked back to her chair and said with perfect 
calmness before taking her seat : 

**Now we’ll go on with school!” 

Mr. Kidd seemed dazed all the rest of the after- 
noon, which was not a matter of surprise to those 
of us who saw the cause of his bewilderment. His 
voice was less harsh than usual, and his manner 
| greatly subdued as he heard the recitations. 

Mrs. Kidd retained her position as Mr. Kidd’s 
assistant, but was really master of the school 
from that day forward. 
| The rod and strap were quite banished, and 


I’ve told him 
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Mrs. Kidd’s kindness and patience won for her 
the love and cheerful obedience which Mr. Kidd 
could never have secured with his harshness and 
his instruments of torture. J. L. HaRrgovur. 
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DON’T STAND IN THE WAY. 


Keep moving, keep ye 
There’s good work for al 
Put a hand to the = 
Or go back to the wall. 
The young men are coming, 
And old men grown gray. 
The world needs them all; 
Friend, don’t stand in the way. 


—The Banner. 


’ 
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For the Companion. 


THE RISE OF PANTHER CREEK. 


For many years Granny Guffin had lived in 
constant dread of the flood that would sweep the 
country when Panther Creek should rise. She 
had prophesied the rise and the attendant destruc- 
tion ever since the day, fifty years before, when 
she had moved into the cabin that overlooked the 
noisy little stream, whose only claim to ferocity 
lay in its name. 

The prophecy had long since lost its terrors for 
those familiar with it. Only Ike, granny’s son, 
declared that while he had no faith in such pre- 
dictions, they ‘‘did make a body feel like being 
keerful.”’ 

So it created no great stir when, one afternoon 
in early November, granny opened the cabin door 
to peep at the clouds gathering in the west. 

The clouds were ‘‘far off,’’ Ike’s wife declared, 


but granny reasoned that danger is always near. | and set it for a sun-bath just without the cabin 


She studied the sullen horizon a moment, while 
listening to the ripple of the water lapping the 
low brown banks just beyond the cabin door. 

‘“‘Pant’er Creek'll be plumb out of its banks 
*ginst daylight,’’ said she, ‘‘an’ ever’ pig in the 
lot’ll be drowned stone dead ez like ez not.” 

It was an old story. Ike smoked on in the 
chimney-corner, and Ike’s wife, Maria, went on 
with her ironing at the table opposite. 

‘Ever’ pig in the lot’ll be drowned if they air 
not druv up ter high ground afore Pant’er Creek 
begins ter rise.”’ 

Granny repeated the warning, as she had re- 
peated it over and over for so many years. Ike’s 
wife set the iron on the flat stone at her right 
hand, and rested a moment from her work. 

‘Now, granny,”’ she said, “ther’ ye air again, 
climbin’ of the hill afore ye come ter it. I never 
yit see the good of sech.”’ 

Granny pointed toward the gathering cloud- 
banks. 

“The creek air bound ter rise,’’ she declared, 
“with sech a cloud ez that.” 

Ike’s wife did not think it necessary to look. 

“Tt takes more than a cloud ter raise Pant’er 
Creek,’’ she declared, ‘‘an’ anyhow, I aint goin’ 
ter climb no hills till I come to ’em. One climbin’ 
air enough fur me. My old Grandad Beasley 
useter say ther’ war folks ez hed all the’r worries 
twice, ’count of climbin’ the hills afore they come 
in sight.”’ 

Granny closed the door, and went back to her 
chair before the fire. 

“Ye'll see!’’ she declared; ‘‘ye’ll see! Ike, ye 
better run them pigs up ter the sheep lot. Ye’ll 
miss yer bacon mightily ef them fattenin’ hogs 
air drowned.”’ 

Ike rose and stretched himself as a dog does 
that has lain too long in the sun. 

“Waal,” he said, “ef Pant’er Creek air goin’ 
ter rise —’’ 

“Lor! Lor!’ 


if not valor. 

into its place. 
“Ike’s been a-runnin’ the pigs out of the reach 

of Pant’er Creek fur fifteen year ez J knows of,” 


His wife laughed as the latch fell 


give ’em a thought, nor give a thought ter risin’, 
neither, J’m a-thinkin’.’’ 

“Ye’ll see! ye’ll see!’’ said granny. ‘I once 
knowed a woman over on Hickernut Mount’n, 
wher’ I war raised, that war always dreamin’ she 
war drowned. Drowned in the Calf-killer River, 
the dream said, an’ she dreampt it till she fell 
away ter nothin’ but skin an’ bones, ‘count of 
worryin’ about it; an’ one day she fell inter the 
tanyard vat, an’ struck her head, an’ knocked 
herse’f senseless, an’ when they found her she | 
war drowned ter death. An’ she hed dreampt it 
fur twenty year.” 

But Ike’s wife was as firmly fixed in scepticism | 
as had been Grandad Beasley before her. 

“Shucks!’’ she said, ‘I aint believin’ in sech. 
If she war bound ter be drowned, wher’ war the 
use of worryin’ about it twenty year? I don’t | 
believe in climbing no hills afore they air in| 
sight.” 

She snatched a fresh iron from before the coals, | 
dusted it carefully with the brown ironing rag | 
and went back to the table and the week’s wash- 
ing awaiting her hand. 


Morning on Panther Creek dawned clear and 
| cold, thanks to the storm that had passed near 
| by. The cabin above the brown bank was safe 
| enough, but the meal barrel, to the alarm of the 
| dwellers in the cabin, was empty. Granny saw 
Ike’s thrifty wife carefully dust the empty barrel 





| door. 

‘‘Maria,”’ she said, ‘‘we-uns better be in a hurry 
ter get ter mill afore the rains set in; ther’ll be no 
gettin’ ther’ ef once Pant’er Creek rises.” 

The younger woman looked up from her dust- 
ing. 

“T aims ter go ter mill to-day, seein’ ez Ike air 
toler’ble busy gatherin’ the late nubbins down in 
the low ground.”’ 

‘*Well he may be,” declared granny. ‘Ef the 
rains set in, an’ the creek rises, them nubbins 
would be plumb ruined—ef the creek rises.”’ 

“JT air not climbin’ that hill yet,’’ said Ike’s 
wife, more to herself than to her mother-in-law, 
as she went on about her household duties, hum- 
ming a careless little song as she moved among 
the pots and kettles in the cheery little kitchen. 

Granny, knitting in the chimney-corner, caught 
now and then the soft hum above the sound of 
the wind rattling the loose timbers about the low 
eaves of the cabin. 

Granny was old, and, like many old people, 
lived among the shadows of existence. | 

‘*When I war a gal,”’ she said, listening to Ike’s 
wife singing, ‘‘when I war a gal, folks war think- | 
in’ of the’r etarnal welfare, an’ lookin’ fur judg- | 
mints an’ sech. But times hev changed; times | 
hev changed.”’ 

And while she sat in the chimney-corner medi- | 
tating upon those changes, Ike’s wife rode out | 
from the barn lot on Ike’s big mare, and called 
to granny to fetch the sack from the peg under 
the shed. When the mare’s head had been turned 
in the direction of the crib where Ike had been 
shelling the ‘‘turn’’ of corn that his wife was to 
carry to mill, granny suddenly bethought herself 
of a new obstacle. 

‘*Maria!’’ she called, ‘‘Maria!’’ 

The gray mare was brought to a sudden halt. 

‘‘Maria, how on earth air ye goin’ ter climb 
Sage’s Mount’n with that turn of corn? It air 
bound ter slip off. I can’t fur the life of me see 








The cold smoothing-iron was deposited upon 
the hearth with something of the emphasis that 
was in her voice, as the younger woman gave | 
expression to her contempt of such foolish fear. 

‘Lor! Lor!’ she said. 
fifty year. 
granny. 


“Granny hev said that | 
The whole mount’n knows that of | 
She air allus a-lookin’ fur a rise in 
Pant’er Creek, an’ ther’ air no more rise ter it 
than ther’ be ter wheat bread with the sody left | 
out.”” 

But granny had dwelt too long among the 
mountain mysteries and superstitions to be per- 
suaded now. 

“Ye'll see!’’ she declared; ‘‘ye’ll see! I knowed 
a woman once, over on Hickernut Mount’n, that 
war always lookin’ ter die. She looked fur it 
twenty year, an’ some-un talked her out of it, an’ 
in less than a year she war dead.” 

That was enough for Ike. The pigs should 
have a chance for their lives, at all events. If a 
twenty years’ expectation had been realized in a 
twelvemonth, what could be said of one of fifty 
years’ standing ? He went to the door and looked 
out, as granny had done. The clouds were drift- 
ing, but far away a low, sullen rumble told of a | 
thunder-storm somewhere among the mountains. 

Ike listened a moment. He was more than 
half-ashamed of his weakness, yet he was thor- | 
oughly afraid of a prophecy. Another sound | 
than the noise of the distant thunder came to | 
him from the lot further down the creek. 

“The pigs air callin’ fur rain,’’ he said. 

‘More likely,” his wife declared, “they air 
callin’ fur the’r feed, seein’ they hev hed none 
since sun-up.”’ 

He went out and closed the door behind him, 
leaving the two women to settle the rise of Pan- | 
ther Creek between them. For himself, he meant 
to be on the safe side. That was common-sense, | 











| comes ter them,”’ she said. 


how ye air ter climb it.” 
Maria Guffin smiled. 
“T air not aimin’ ter climb no mount’ns afore I 


Again the gray mare’s face was turned toward 
the crib. 

The journey to the mill was no simple one, 
thanks to the rains that had cut great furrows 
across roads that were at best but poorly kept, 
and rocks that barred the way, provoking many 
inconvenient turns and cross cuts. 

But, as Maria Guffin said, she climbed no 
mountains before she came to them. She plod- 
ded along on the big gray mare, taking each obsta- 
cle as it rose before ber, and in that way making, 
as she declared, but ‘‘one wras’lin’’’ with her 
difficulties. 

‘“‘Ther’s no sense in tryin’ ter sight a trouble a | 
mile off,’ she said. ‘It don’t make it easier, no- | 





she said, ‘‘an’ it’s my notion the creek hev never | 
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rocks and gullies. The journey was slow but 
careful. Suddenly there was a sharp, quick pull 
upon the reins that brought the animal to a stand- 
still. 

‘Land alive!’’ exclaimed the rider, ‘‘ef I hev 


| not climbed Sage’s Mount'n a’ready, an’ I plumb 
| furgot ez it war ter be clumb!”’ 


It was true. The little “‘knob’’ or mountain 
had been climbed without one worry. Maria 


| Guffin was very like the grandfather whose wis- | 
/dom she so loved to recall. 


mother. And each—husband and wife—bore the 
marks of early training. 

The mill was not running. With all her fore- 
sight and foreboding, Granny Guffin had not fore- 
seen that misfortune. The great wheel, robbed 
of its noise, stood solemn and still in the clear, 
cool morning. 

Mrs. Guffin rode up to the horse-block before 
she discovered that the mill had shut down. She 
dropped the reins in dismay when the truth 
dawned upon her. 

‘Lor’! Lor’!’’ she exclaimed. 
uns ter do fur meal ?”’ 


‘What air we- 


The only answer was the low, soft sound of the 


water beating the banks; a sort of minor music, 
heard under the roar of the dam further up the 
stream. But Maria Guffin did not give much time 
to lamenting what was beyond her control. She 
gathered the reins in her steady brown hand, and 
turned the mare’s face eastward, toward the hazy 
cove five miles further on where Luke Pruitt’s 
little tub-wheel mill clattered away the year round. 

‘*We-uns air bound ter have that meal,’’ she 
said, ‘‘an’ mebbe Luke will grind me a turn. It’s 
aright peart ride, though, an’ I’m proper glad I 
didn’t know about it afore I started.” 

There was Grandad Beasley’s spirit again. 
Many a woman would have said, ‘‘If I had only 
known!”’ but Ike Guffin’s wife was of stouter 
heart. She met the ill-luck cheerfully, rejoicing 
that at all events she had found it necessary to 
climb the hill but once. 

It was sundown when the mare reached the 
cabin on Panther Creek again. Ike was there, 
waiting to take charge of the meal-bag, and 
granny had been watching the road with anxious 
eyes for more than two hours. 

‘Lor’, Maria!’’ she exclaimed, when her 
daughter-in-law finally stood before her, safe, 
smiling, and her errand accomplished, ‘‘I made 
sure ye war killed! Me an’ Ike hev been a-thinkin’ 
all kind of evils hed befell ye, seein’ ez ye stayed 
so long.”’ 

When the cause of the delay had been explained, 
granny dropped back into her chair with a sigh of 
relief. 

‘“*Waal,’’ she declared, ‘‘it’s a good thing we-uns 
hev got the mealin. Ye hed a sight of worry ter 
git it, Maria, but think what it might ’a* been ef 
the creek hed riz afore ye got back!” 

Winter passed in its usual quiet way with the 
people on Panther Creek. That modest current 
stayed properly within its banks. The pigs went 
to feed the Guffin family, and thus were forever 
safe from all ravages of Panther Creek whatso- 
ever. 

‘An’ granny a-worryin’ over ’em all the year 
round,” said Ike’s wife, as the last ‘‘spare-rib”’ 
was being salted. ‘All that worry fur nothin’. 


| I never yet see the good in sech.” 


But granny’s faith was not to be slaughtered 
with the pigs. 

*“Ye’ll see, ye’ll see,”’ she declared. ‘I knowed 
a@ woman once, over on Hickernut Mount’n, ez 
didn’t believe in earthquakes, an’ once a cyclone 
come along an’ she war swept plumb off the face 
of the earth. Ye’ll see.” 

And, strange to say, they did see. 

Before spring was fairly in, poor Granny Guffin 
was laid to rest under the trees in a neighboring 
burying-ground. 

Her superstitions and prophecies were buried 
with her, and for half a year Ike and his wife 
were free from all thought of disaster. 

Panther Creek rippled along its brown banks 
quietly enough, and as harmlessly as though 
granny’s watchful eye were still upon it. A new 
family of pigs grunted down in the low ground, 
and Ike’s corn crib had received the new crop, 
safe and abundant as usual. 

All was peace, quiet and content in the cabin on 
Panther Creek when the fall rains set in. Day 
after day the steady pour continued. The little 
creek fumed and fretted, but the brown banks 
held it firmly within bounds. 

But one night, when Ike and his wife were 


Ike was like his | 


how, when ye do come ter it. An’ then again ye | sleeping quietly in bed, there came a sound of 
might die, an’ never come ter it at all, an’ all the | soft, low lapping about the foundations of the 


worry be gone fur nothin’. 

“T heard my Grandad Beasley tell, many a 
time, about a man that war once called fur a wit- 
ness. An’ he laid awake all night tryin’ ter make 
out what war best ter say, an’ the best way ter 
say it. An’ next day, as he rode along ter court 
his horse fell, an’ the man got his neck broke, 
an’ never hed ter witness nothin’, after all his 
worry. Jest lost a good night’s rest fur nothin’! 

‘“‘An’ then I heard grandad tell about a woman 
over on Walden’s Ridge that war bent on mov- 
in’ ter Georgy. An’ she talked about it, an’ fret 
over it a year an’ more—tryin’ ter make out the 
best way ter go, an’ the cheapest. An’ when the 
year ended she riz up one mornin’ an’ set out ter 
Kansas. She aint see Georgy yet, ez I ever heard 
tell uv.” 

The mare picked her way carefully among the 


| cabin. Higher and bolder it grew, until the brown 
water trickled across the cabin floor. Then it 

|crept into the fireplace with a great splutter 
among the live coals, and Ike’s wife awoke. 

She lay still a moment, listening to the gurgle 
of the water forcing its way through the loosened 
daubing among the lower logs of the cabin. Then 
she put out her hand. It touched the water. 

“Ike,” she said, in her quiet, matter-of-fact 
way. “Ike, wake up. Pant’er Creek hev riz.” 

Ike sprang up in alarm. 

“T told ye so!’” he exclaimed. “Granny always 
"lowed it war bound ter come, an’ now it air 
here !’’ 

Fortunately it did not tarry long. By sunrise 
the water began to recede. By noon the cabin 


Ike Guffin and his wife sat before the kitchen 
fire that night, discussing the sudden overflow. 

“Not a pig drowned!” said Ike. ‘They took 
ter the high ground same ez folks. But it set me 
thinkin’ of granny. She war gifted, granny war, 
in prophesy. I hev been a-thinkin’ how she 
always ‘lowed Pant’er Creek war bound ter rise. 
She looked fur it tifty year, an’ then, jest ter think, 
| She missed it at last!’ 





| ‘An’ I hev been a-thinkin’,”’ said Mrs. Guffin, 
‘ez how the poor soul worried fifty year over a 
| evil that never come a-nigh her. An’ I hev made 
| up my mind ez ther’ air no sense in climbin’ of a 
| hill afore ye come ter it. One step at a time air all 
anybody can take, an’ frettin’ over them ter come 
only henders a keerful study of them we air 
takin’! WILL ALLEN DRoMGOOLE. 


| ale 


For the Companion. 


THE CONJURED MELONS. 


Most people who like history are familiar with 
the national story of Marcus Whitman's ‘Ride 
for Oregon’’—that daring horseback trip across 
the continent, from the Columbia to the Missouri, 
which enabled him to convince the United States 

| Government not only that Oregon could he 
| reached, but that it was worth possessing. Exact 
| history has robbed this story of some of its ro- 
mance, but it is still one of the noblest wonder- 
| tales of our own, or any, nation. Monuments 
| and poetry and art must forever perpetuate it, for 
| it is full of spiritual meaning. 

Lovers of missionary lore have read with de- 
light the ideal romance of the two brides who 
agreed to cross the Rocky Mountains with their 
husbands, Whitman and Spaulding. How one 
of them sang, in the little country choir on de- 
parting, the whole of the hymn, 

“Yes, my native land, I love thee,” 
when the voices of others failed from emotion. 
They have read how the whole party knelt down 
on the Great Divide, beside the open Bible and 
under the American flag, and took possession of 
the great empire of the Northwest in faith and 
imagination, and how history fulfilled the dream. 

Oregon and Washington are full of monumental 
legends, as grand as those of the pioneer colonies 
of the East: Vancouver, the original explorer, 
if we discard the charming romance of Juan de 
Fuca; Puget, the poetic lieutenant of Vancouver ; 
the old merchants of Astoria; the Boston fur- 
traders, and, more heroic than all, the mission- 
aries who offered to the cause their lives, and 
thought no more of themselves. 

Theodore Winthrop prophesied that in these 
April empires of the setting sun religion itself 
would one day find a higher and more luminous 
development. Whether this prove true or not, 
Oregon and Washington are already rendered 
immortal by the souls of their pioneers. 

At the time of the coming of the missionaries 
the Cayuse Indians occupied the elbow of the 
Columbia, and the region of the musical names 
of the Wallula, the Walla Walla and Waiilaptu. 
They were a superstitious, fierce and revengeful 
race. They fully believed in witchcraft or con- 
juring, and in the power to work evil through 
familiar spirits. Everything to them and the 
neighboring tribes had its good or evil spirit, or 
both—the mountains, the rivers, the forests, the 
sighing cedars and the whispering firs. 

The great plague of the tribes on the middle 
Columbia was the measles. The disease was com- 
monly fatal among them, owing largely to the man- 


the fever which is characteristic of the disease, he 
was put into and enclosed in a hot clay oven. As 
soon as he was covered with a profuse perspira- 
tion he was let out, to leap into the cold waters of 
the Columbia. 
by death. 

There was a rule among these Indians, in early 
times, that if the ‘‘medicine man’”’ undertook a 
case and failed to cure, he forfeited his own life. 
The killing of the medicine man was one of the 
dramatic and fearful episodes of the Columbia. 

Returning from the East after his famous ride, 
Whitman built up a noble mission station at 
Waiilaptu. He was a man of strong character, 
and of fine tastes and ideals. The mission-house 
was an imposing structure for the place and time. 
It had fine trees and gardens, and inspiring sur- 
roundings. 

Mrs. Whitman was a remarkable woman, as in- 
telligent and elegant as she was heroic. The 
colony became a prosperous one, and for a time 
was the happy valley of the West. 

One of the vices of the Cayuse Indians and 
their neighbors was stealing. The mission station 
may have overawed them for a time into seeming 
honesty, but they began to rob its gardens at last, 
and out of this circumstance comes a story, re- 
lated to me by an old Territorial officer, which may 
be new to most readers. I do not vouch for it, 
but only say that the narrator is an old Territorial 
judge who lives near the place of the Whitman 
tragedy, and who knew many of the survivors, 
and has a large knowledge of the Indian races of 
the Columbia. To his statements I add some 
incidents of another pioneer. 


“The thieving Cayuses have made ’way with 








| was clear of the yellow water, and by sundown 
Panther Creek was back within its brown banks. | 


our melons again,’’ said a young farmer one 
morning, returning from the gardens of the sta- 
tion. ‘One theft will be followed by another. | I 


ner of treatment. When an Indian began to show | 


Usually the plunge was followed .- 
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COMPANION. | 


know the Cayuses. Is there no way to stop| was held one night under the hunter's moon near | whose name will stand immortal among the 


PE 


them ? | 
One of the missionary fraternity was sitting | 


quietly among the trees. It was an August morn- 


ing 
ing. 


| Walla Walla or else on the Umatilla. Five Crows, 


the warrior, was there; Joe Lewis, of Whitman’s 
household, and Joe Stanfield, alike suspicious 


The air was a living splendor, clear and | and treacherous, and old Mungo, the interpreter. 


warm, with now and then a breeze that rippled | Stikas, a leading Indian, may have been present, 


the leaves like the waves of the sea. 

He looked up from his book, and considered 
the question half-seriously, half-humorously. 

“I know how we used to prevent boys from 
stealing melons in the East,’* said he. 


599 


“How ? 


“Put some tartar emetic in the biggest — 


In the morning it would be gone, but the boys 
would never come after any more.” 

The young farmer understood the remedy, and 
laughed. 


one. The subject no longer interested them. I 


guess the Indians would not care for more than | 


one melon of that kind.” 
“| would like to see a wah-wah of Indian 
thieves over a melon like that!’’ said the gar- 
dener. ‘I declare, I and the boys will do it!” 
He went to his work laughing. That day he | 
obtained some of the emetic from the medical | 
stores of the station, and plugged it into three or | 
four of the finest melons. Next morning he| 
found that these melons were gone. 
The following evening a tall Indian came slowly | 
and solemnly to the station. His face had a 
troubled look, and there was an air of mystery | 
about his gait and attitude. He stopped before | 
one of the assistant mis- 
sionaries, drew together 
his blanket, and said: 
‘‘Some one here no goot. 


| may possess your furs.” 
| have the disease ? 


“And,” added he, “the boys didn’t have much | 
to say about melons after they had eaten that 


| They made the melons sick. I went to missionary 


as the story I am to give came in part from him. 

Joe Lewis was the principal speaker. Address- | 
ing the Cayuses, he said: 

“The moon brightens; your tents fill with furs. 
But Death, the robber, is among you. Who sends 
Death among you? The White Chief (Whitman). 
And why does the White Chief send among you 
Death, the Robber, with his poison? That he 

“Then why do the white people themselves 

?”’ asked a Cayuse. 

None could answer. The question had turned 
Joe Lewis’s word against him, when a tall Indian 
arose and spread his blanket open like a wing. 

It was the same Indian who had appeared at 
the mission after the trick of the plugged melons. 

“Brothers, listen. The missionaries are con- 
jurers.. They conjured the melons at Waiilaptu. 


chief. He say, ‘I make the melons well.’ I leave 
the braves sick, with their faces turned white, 
when I go to the chief. I return, and they are 
well again. The missionaries conjure the melons 
to save their gardens. They conjure you now to 
get your furs.” 

The evidence was conclusive to the Cayuse 
mind. The missionaries were conjurers. The 
council resolved that all the medicine men in the | 








You keep a conjurer in 
the camp. Indian kill 
conjurer. Conjurer ought 
die; him danger, him no 
goot.”’ 

The laborers gathered 
around the stately Indian. 
They all knew about the 
nauseating melons, and 
guessed why he had come. 
All laughed as they heard 
his solemn words. The 
ridicule incensed him. 

“You one conjurer,”’ 
he said, ‘‘he conjure 
melons. One moon, two 
moons, he shall die.”’ 

The laborers laughed 
again. 

‘*Half moon, more 
moons, he shall suffer— 
half moon, more moons,”’ 
that is, sooner or later. 

The missionary’s face 
grew serious. ‘The tall 
Indian saw the change of 
expression. 

“Braves sick.” He 
spread out his blanket 
and folded it again like 
wings. ‘Braves double 
up so’*’—he bent over, 
opening and folding his 
blanket. ‘Braves con- 
jured; melon conjured— 





heroes of Washington and Oregon.”’ 
I give this account as a local story, and not as 
exact history; but the tradition is believed by 


many in Washington. H. Burrerwortu. 


For the Companion. 


GOING HOME FROM SINGING-SCHOOL. 


On a recently cleared farm in one of the east- 
ern counties of Maine resides a young fellow 
named Abel Crandall, aged eighteen years. The 
district is sparsely settled; the school-houses are 
three or four miles apart, and some of the chil- 
dren have to walk a distance of two miles to 
school. 

In the district adjoining that in which Crandall 
lives the young people started a ‘‘singing-school”’ 
by subscribing ten cents apiece for each evening’s 
instruction, and hired a singing-master to come to 
the school-house from a village nine miles distant 
three evenings every week. 

The young people in two or three neighboring 
districts joined in the musical enterprise. This 
was in the early part of October. 

As those who live in the Eastern States know, 
there was a great deal of wet and foggy weather 
last autumn, and many of the nights when the 
singing-school was held were very dark. Never- 


| foot. 
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or ‘‘cassy,’’ where formerly hemlock logs had 
been laid down to strengthen a winter road over 
a soft, miry place. 

“Now look out where you step, Lu,”’ said Abel; 
“take care and find each of the logs with your 





, 


On reaching the farther end of the ‘‘cassy,”’ the 
young man had just given a musical twang, when 
he felt something warm blown against his face. 
He put out his hand. It encountered hair! His 
first thought was that a man with a buffalo-skin 
coat was standing in the path. But immediately 
the old fellow—it was a big bear—threw both 
fore-paws around him and fondly gathered him 
in. 
The bear did not attempt to bite him. In fact, 
a bear rarely bites under such circumstances, but 
he gathered the boy home to his shaggy bosom 
and puffed in his face. 

Abel struggled vigorously; but the bear only 
hugged the tighter and tipping backward, accord- 
ing to the wont of bears, went clean over upon 
his back, still clutching the boy in a vise-like em- 
brace. 

Then for the first time Abel uttered a half- 
smothered yell of terror,—which was the first 
intimation that Luella had that there was any- 
| thing serious the matter with her escort. Until 
| that instant she thought that Abel had merely 
stumbled, or fallen down. But now she knew 
something was wrong and screamed at the top of 


theless, the young folks have been remarkably | her voice. 


| Meantime the bear had drawn up his formidable 
been crowded nearly every night. It has been a | hind feet and delivered one of those awful ursine 


punctual in attendance, and the school-house has 





kicks down Abel’s body. 
If the young man had 
been wearing a suit of 
ordinary sales clothes at 
the time, he might never 
have seen the light of 
another day. But his 
mother had provided him 
with raiment of substan- 
tial home-made cloth, 
fresh from a Penobscot 
County loom. When the 
bear’s claw-nails caught 
into it, the strong web 
resisted tearing so well 
that the boy’s head was 
pulled from within the 
clasp of the creature’s 
fore-paws, and he was 
literally kicked out into 
the bushes. 

He fell heavily in a mire 
hole, full of water, and for 
a moment lay somewhat 
dazed. Either the bear 
had kicked him so far 
away that it could not find 
him in the dark, or it had 
taken alarm at the girl’s 
screams. At any rate it 
did not again attack them. 

Recovering his wits, 
Abel crept out of the mire, 
and he and his companion 
beat a hasty retreat along 
the path. She had kept 
hold of her singing-book, 
but he had lost both his 








white man conjure. In- 
dian kill him.” 

There was a puzzled 
look on all faces. 

“Braves get well again,” said the missionary, 
incautiously. 

“Then you know,” said the Indian. ‘You | 
know—you conjure. Make sick—make well!” | 

He drew his blanket again around him and | 
strode away with an injured look in his face, 
and vanished into the forests. 

‘I am sorry for this joke,” said the missionary ; | 
*‘it bodes no good.”’ 

November came. The nights were long, and 
there was a perceptible coolness in the air, even 
in this climate of April days. 

Joe Stanfield, a half-breed Canadian and a 
member of Whitman’s family, was observed to | 
spend the lengthening evenings much with the | 
Cayuses in their lodges. He had been given a 
home by Whitman, to whom he had seemed for | 
a time devoted. 

Joe Lewis, an Indian who had come to Whit- | 
man sick and half-clad, and had received shelter 
and work from him, seems to have been on inti- 
mate terms with Stanfield, and the two became 
bitter enemies to the mission and sought to turn 
the Cayuses against it, contrary to all the tradi- 
tions of Indian gratitude. 

In these bright autumn days of 1847, a great 
calamity fell upon the Indians of the Columbia. 
It was the plague. This disease was the terror 
of the Northwestern tribes. The Cayuses caught 
the infection. Many sickened and died, and 
Whitman was appealed to by the leading Indians 
to stay the disease. He undertook the treatment 
of a number of cases, but his patients died. 

The hunter’s moon was now burning low in the 
sky. The gathering of rich harvests of furs had 
begun, and British and American fur-traders 
were seeking these treasures on every hand. But 
at the beginning of these harvests the Cayuses 
were sickening and dying, and the mission was 
powerless to stay the pestilence. 

A secret council of Cayuses and half-breeds 





ACCUSED OF 


country should be put to death, and among the | 
first to perish should be Whitman, the conjurer. 

Such in effect was the result of this secret council 
or councils held around Waiilaptu. | 

Whitman felt the change that had come over | 
the disposition of the tribes, but he did not know | 
what was hidden behind the dark curtain. His | 
great soul was full of patriotic fire, of love to all 
men, and zeal for the gospel. 

He was nothing to himself—the cause was every- 
thing. He rode hither and thither on the autumn 
days and bright nights, engaged in his great work. 

He went to Oregon City for supplies. 

‘*Mr. McKinley,” he said to a friend, “a 
Cayuse chief has told me that the Indians are 
about to kill all the medicine men and myself | 
among them. I think he was jesting.”’ | 

“Dr. Whitman,” said McKinley, ‘“‘a Cayuse 
chief never jests.”’ | 

He was right. The fateful days wore on. The 
splendid nights glimmered over Mt. Hood, and 
glistened on the serrated mountain tents of eternal | 
snow. The Indians continued to sicken and die, | 
and the universal suspicion of the tribes fell upon | 
Whitman. 

Suddenly there was a war-cry. The mission ran 





CONJURING. 


common jest to say that the singing-master was 
getting rich. Until nearly ten o’clock three nights 
in the week the adjacent woodland has echoed 
and re-echoed to an unprecedented volume of— 
let us call it—melody. 

Abel Crandall attended, and was among a 
chosen half-dozen whom the master advised to 
buy tuning-forks—to pitch the tunes. 

Among the other promising pupils is Luella 


Roberts, only fourteen years old, who, like Cran- | 


dall, resides in one of the adjoining districts, and 
has nearly two miles to walk. That, of course, 
is a long way for a girl to go alone on a dark 
night, and it has been common for one of the 
boys gallantly to offer his services to escort her 
homeward. 

On one of the last evenings of October Abel 
undertook to escort Luella home. This meant 


| for him a walk of fully four miles, and as it had 


been raining, and was thick, cloudy and even 


foggy, the night was shockingly dark. 


However, the pair progressed well enough with- 
out a light for the first mile along the highway ; 


| 
| 


book and his tuning-fork. 

’ Abel was not deficient 

in pluck and _persever- 

ance. Having undertaken 

to escort a young lady 

| home, he was determined to do so. But he called 

|at the house of an acquaintance and summoned 

another young man as an ally. They took a gun 

and a lantern and conducted the tuneful Luella 
safely to her home. 

Next morning Abel’s singing-book was discov- 
ered, open, astride of a dry fir bough, six feet 
from the ground; but the tuning-fork has not 
been recovered. 


ay Ts 


For the Companion. 


IN THE SARGASSO SEA. 
The Story of a Slave-Ship. 

IN Four CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 

**Hoo-chee, Meezy, Hoo-chee !””’ 

The barracoon was like a large “corral,’’ or low 
shed, divided into several compartments, and 
surrounded by a high fence of stout palisades. 
Within it were six or seven hundred negroes, 
wild and naked, and as Neeze had never even 


it was muddy, disagreeable walking, of course, | seen a black man at home, and had caught but 


| but they experienced no difficulty as long as they 


kept to the wagon road. By taking a footpath, 


| 


a few glimpses of them at Matanzas, the spectacle 
was a strange one for him. 


with blood. Whitman and his wife were the first | first through a pasture, and then across a tract of | These negroes had been brought in squads of 
to fall. Then horror succeeded horror, and many | wooded lowland, it was possible to save about | from twenty to a hundred, as they had been col- 


of the heroic pioneers of the Columbia River 
perished. 

“The Jesuits have been accused of causing the | 
murder of Whitman,”’ said one historian of | 
Washington to me. ‘They indignantly deny it. 
I have studied the whole subject for years with | 
this opinion, that the Indian eutbreak and its | 
tragedies had its origin, and largely gathered its | 
force, from the terrible joke of the conjured 
melons. 

“That was the evidence that must have served | 
greatly to turn the [Indian mind against one of the 
bravest men that America has produced, and 


half a mile of travel. 


| 


lected by chieftains in the interior. Generally 


At Abel’s suggestion they took this path—for | they reached the factory in sorry plight. They 


the boy had offered his services from merely 
friendly rather than sentimental motives, and did 
not care to be walking all night. 

It was a good, although a narrow, footpath, 
and on entering it Luella walked a step or two in 
the rear, while Abel gave her the end of his 
long, knit scarf as a guide-line, or tow-rope, and 
to keep up her spirits, particularly after they 
reached the bushy lowland tract, He twanged 
now and then on the tuning-fork. 

Before very long they came to a log causeway 


were for the most part captives taken in wars be- 
tween the native tribes. As soon as they reached 
the barracoon, and became the property of the 
slave-trader, they were well fed and well treated, 
for the trader wished to get them in good condi- 
tion as soon as possible. The captains of the 
slave-ships to whom he sold them for cash or 
goods would not buy lean or sick negroes. 

Rice and porridge and meat twice a week were 
therefore served out to them generously. The 
negroes, ignorant of their future, rejoiced in this 
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new era of plenty. In the barracoon they were happy, 
and the place rang with their songs and chatter from 
morning to night. 

On the arrival of a slaver it was customary to give 
the negroes a feast, in order to make them good- 
natured before drafting out those who were to be 


large copper tube, provided with a nozzle at one end, 

and a piston, or plunger, with a handle for two men, 

| at the other. In short, it was a gigantic squirt-gun 
| for throwing hot water. 

At daylight the Cleopatra was off the mouth of the 

| inlet, with the shores in plain sight, and not more 


taken on board. than a league distant. Scarcely any progress had 
Those at this barracoon were in the midst of this | been made during the latter part of the night. 

great dinner when Neeze went on shore and saw, The lookout at once reported a sail in sight, far 
them for the first time. Large pans of rice, boiled | away to the southward. The captain and Masterman 
with meat, were placed on the ground, and around | had no doubt this was the English frigate which had 
each of these sat seven or eight negroes. They ate been reported at the factory, and for an hour or two 
with their fingers, without knives or forks, and yet in | they were in much anxiety. 

an orderly manner, for each mess had its boss, or | The caim manifestly extended to southward, how- 


foreman. No one of the group was allowed to put | ever, for the sail remained hull down. At length, a} 


his hand into the pan save at the word of permission | breeze setting off shore, the clipper bore away on a 
from the leader. Their hands all dipped in the great | northerly course. It was the captain’s intention to 
dish at the same moment, and as each took up what | put in at the Senegal River, where there was a slave 
he could clutch, he uttered a strange sound expressive factory, to take on board more water. In their 
of satisfaction. extreme haste to escape the cruiser they had shipped 
The sight of this method of dining, the woolly | but thirteen butts of water before putting to sea. 
heads, the red, thick lips, the white teeth and ebony | A further supply was an absolute necessity. 
bodies of the company so astonished the boy that he | They stood away on a northwesterly course for 
stared at them quite wonder-struck. Masterman saw | three days, the winds continuing light. From Sene- 
his amazed countenance, and laughingly asked, ‘‘How gal it was their design to bear away northward to 
do you like the looks of ‘black ivory’ ?” | about the latitude of the Tropic, describing the are 
If Neeze had hitherto felt any doubts as to the | of a great circle—thus taking a course which was not 
character of their errand, he had them no longer. | only shorter, but less likely, as experience had proved, 
He had little time to ponder upon the subject. | to be frequented by British cruisers. 
There was a rush of preparation; every one was| Upon the third night out, the vessel encountered a 
upon the alert. Goods were being landed, stores | violent squall, with lightning, thunder and a heavy 
taken on board, and water loaded in butts. Getting | rainfall for two or three hours. The opportunity was 
the casks off in boats was slow, heavy work. | improved to catch three butts of water, but the sup- 
Meantime the negro foremen of Don Pancho were | ply was still far from sufficient, for they used fully a 
drafting out slaves for inspection by Masterman and | butt and a half a day. 
the captain, who examined each one very carefully.| Here was encountered a rough sea and heavy 
Squads of ten negroes, made fast by thongs to a long | motion for the first time out, and most of the negroes 
bamboo pole, were brought out of the barracoon. | were very sick during the night. Next morning they 
Captain Andreas, although but an indifferent sea- | were all brought on deck, and while the hold and 


man, was a sharp buyer of negroes. He looked in 


“*tween decks” 


were being washed down and 


their mouths, felt their pulses, and made a brief but | scrubbed, a cask of vinegar was broached, and to 


searching examination of their muscles, tendons 
and joints. Many were rejected and sent back 
into the barracoon. Those who were accepted 
were marched down to the boats, and taken 
aboard the Cleopatra. 

In four hours four hundred negroes were 
shipped. The price paid the factor, in goods and 
in Spanish or Portuguese gold, averaged about 
eighty dollars a head, but many of the slaves were 
women and children. 

Meanwhile another “barker’’ had come to the 
factory, and his report so alarmed the captain 
and mate that all hands were hastily called on 
board. The anchor was raised, and two boats, 
manned by the crew and by negroes belonging at 
the factory, were set at work to tow the clipper 
down the river. 

It was now sunset. The towing crews worked 
for two hours, moving very slowly, but at length 
brought the vessel near the south shore of the 
inlet into a position where she was able to catch 
the light evening breeze, and make some head- 
way under sail. 

The breeze continued very light all night, and 
the vessel made but little progress. Only a part 
of the negroes had been sent into the hold. All 
the women and children were on deck, and two 
of the sailors, turned barbers for the time, were 
shearing their heads, giving each a close crop. 

All night the crew worked steadily and hard. 
The cooks were busy boiling rice and making 
stews. It was a task to supply the needs of the 
four hundred blacks. Neeze was kept at work 
giving them water; his orders were to measure 
out a pint to each person three times every 
twenty-four hours. The youngsters, from ten to 
fourteen years old, were the most thirsty drink- 
ers; they were constantly calling for water. 
Already they had caught his name from the 
crew, but ““Meezy”’ was as near as their tongues 
could come to “‘Neeze.” Their word for water 
was ‘‘hoo-chee.”’ 

“Meezy, Hov-chee! Hoo-chee, Meezy!” rang in 
his ears in one prolonged call. 

Neeze was a kind-hearted lad, and from the first he 
was patient and forbearing toward the unfortunate 
creatures. If they ceemed particularly thirsty, he 
gave them a little more than a pint, and when the 
boys and girls begged hard, he gave them water four 
or five times a day. Stolid and brutalized as the 
negroes were, these little kindnesses did not fail to 
kindle a spark of gratitude in their hearts. 

It became Neeze’s business, too, to carry the pans 
of food to the negroes, who were fed twice a day, 
mainly on rice and brown sugar. 

The mate was a very busy officer the first night. 
He seemed to be everywhere, often working hard 
with his own hands, for the ship had left port in such 
haste that the deck was encumbered with sacks and 
water butts, while below there was even greater con- 
fusion. 

But by three o’clock next morning the vessel was 
in better trim. The black men were sent into the 
hold and the women to the “between decks,”’ while 
the children were kept on deck, forward, where a 
canvass was stretched to shelter them from the sun 
by day and the damp by night. 

The Cleopatra seems to have had better accommo- 
dations than many slave-ships. The “’tween decks” 
was four feet and a half high, and neither here nor 
in the hold were the negroes so crowded that they 
could not turn over, and even move about a little at 
will. 

Neeze found that they were in a condition of chronic 
hunger. He could not move among them without 
being saluted with cries of sappee—rice—and chooka— 
Sugar,—and then hoo-chee again. They begged like 
little children for sweets—good-humoredly, at first. 
Neeze was provided with a cane, and was compelled 
to use it occasionally upon the more importunate and 
noisy ones; but even taps from the stick were re- 
ceived with laughter and jokes. 

As soon as the negroes were in their allotted places, 
Masterman set at work to hoist two brass twelve- 
pound howitzers upon deck. These were placed on 
carriages, and ammunition was prepared for them. 
An arms-chest was also overhauled, and forty muskets 
loaded and ranged ready for instant use. 

Masterman had still another weapon,—one in 
which Neeze was greatly interested,—for use either 





THIRSTY 


Neeze was given the task of seeing that the mouths 
of all the blacks were rinsed with it. 

It was arule on board slave-ships that each adult 
should swallow half a gill of vinegar once a week, 
and that all their mouths should be rinsed with it 
every second day, as a preventive of scurvy and other 
diseases. As most of the negroes had before never 
tasted vinegar, or anything else half as sour, the boy 
had great difficulty in making them take it. Most of 
them rejected it, making the most horrible grimaces. 
Some choked and coughed, and others screamed and 
laughed, while the entire company, looking on, chat- 
tered and gesticulated. 

Neeze, who could make them understand only by 
the most primitive signs and motions, had much diffi- 
culty in executing his orders. At last he succeeded 
in making them understand that the vinegar was a 
kind of medicine, or “‘charm-drink,” to prevent them 
from being sick, and then all save the youngsters 
swallowed it readily. Some even danced and stood 
on their heads, in order to make the “charm”? more 
effective. 

A few only were sulky. One savage old fellow 
resisted and howled defiance. Neeze did not report 
him for punishment, and nearly all the other blacks 
took the boy’s side against their fellow. They were 
like children in their minds and impulses. 

On the sixth day there was rain again, with a 
southwest gale. For thirty-six hours the clipper 
made great headway, and a butt more of rain water 
was caught. At daybreak of the eighth day the coast 
to the southward of Senegal was sighted. The 
Cleopatra stood in to make the mouth of the river, 
but immediately the lookout reported on the land- 
ward quarter a:sail which had been passed during the 
night. 

Neeze, who was busy assisting the cooks to pre- 
pare the morning rations, saw the mate looking at 
the vessel through the glass, and asked if it was 
another slave-ship. 

“Aye, boy,” replied Masterman, with a grim smile. 
«Tis a slave-ship, sure enough, but not such a one as 
ours. That ship is one of old John Bull’s bellowing 
rangers of the sea, and we have got to show a nimble 
pair of heels, or be nabbed by him. He has shifted 
his helm and is on our track already.” 








The course of the Cleopatra was altered to a north- 
| westerly one again. They dared not put into Senegal 


to quell a revolt among the blacks or beat off board- | lest they should be blockaded there by the frigate. 


ers, if attacked by boats from cruisers. It was a 


All that day the wind continued light, under a low- 


| 
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ering sky. The cruiser did not gain on them, but tively called out for water. Masterman bade Neeze 
was rather outsailed, and during the night was lost fetch a pint; and the captain did not forbid it. 
sight of altogether. | Parched by the fever of this terrible disease, the child 
Captain Andreas and Masterman now held acon- | drank with the eagerness of one in a frenzy. 
sultation, upon the result of which serious conse- 








quences depended. 

It was entirely a question of water. They had but 
six and a half butts aboard. Masterman’s advice 
was to put into Senegal, or some other bay of the 
northwest coast, and run the risk of capture by the 
English frigate. 

Captain Andreas, on the contrary, deemed the risk 
too great. He resolved to put the negroes on half 
allowance of water and sail for Cuba. At that sea- 
son of the year he felt sure of occasional rains, and | 
counted on being able to catch water in small quan- | 
tities frequently. 

Masterman declared that to trust to such chances | 
was an act of madness. The captain, who had a/| 
vindictive temper when aroused, ordered Masterman 
to go to his cabin and remain there, under penalty of 
being put in irons. He then changed the ship’s 
course to west-northwest and set every sail. 

Masterman, who had only the ship’s interests at 
heart, yielded to the authority of his superior officer, | 
and did not come on deck again until the following | 
day, when he was ordered to take observations for | 
the ship’s position and navigate her as before. 

Captain Andreas also gave Neeze strict orders as to | 
the water. But fifty gallons a day were to be served 
out to the negroes, and the boy was given to under- | 
stand thet any infringement of the rule would bring 
him to the gangway, or, in other words, result in his 
castigation with a cat-o’-nine-tails. 

“I’ve had my eye on you for some time,”’ the cap- 
tain concluded. ‘Serve out a drop o’ water more ’n I 
bid ye, and you will find out who is master of this 
ship.” 


ment, which Neeze had received on the voyage. He 
had done his duty well, and his heart swelled with 


SLAVES. 


wounded pride and anger. During the forenoon he 
told Masterman about it. The mate simply told him 
to obey orders and say nothing to any one. 

“I only hope to Heaven that we shall see nothing 
worse than this!” he added, solemnly, and with a 
graver expression than Neeze had ever before seen 
on his face. 

Instead of a pint of water three times a day, Neeze 
was now able to serve but little more than a gill. 
The negroes, particularly the children, were unable 
to understand the reason for the change, and cried 
out constantly for more. 

** Hoo-chee ! Hoo-chee !” resounded throughout the 


ship. Finally, to quiet their howlings, the captain | 


sent two seamen among them with whips, and the 
poor creatures were lashed into silence. 

Neeze felt almost as unhappy as if the blows had 
fallen on his own back, for, from caring for them so 
much, he had grown somewhat attached to his poor 
charges. The blacks became so thirsty that they 
gladly drank the gill of vinegar when it was offered 
them. 

The second day afterward there was rain for an 
hour or more, and half a butt of water was caught. 
But after this the weather continued bright and very 
hot, day after day. 

Meanwhile an incident occurred which pitifully 
illustrated the fearful necessities of this inhuman 
traffic. It was the fourth morning after they had 
shaped their course for Cuba. A young girl about 
eleven years old was noticed to be exceedingly ill. 
She was placed upon a mattress aft, and her symptoms 
observed. 

The captain called Masterman and asked his opin- 
ion, for they had no doctor. 

“It can be nothing else than small-pox,” said the 
mate, after he had examined the child. 

“That’s what I thought,” said the captain. 

All the negroes were brought on deck, in squads of 
ten or twelve, and examined. Several were ill, but 
none had symptoms like those of this girl. 

“She is the first and only case,” said Masterman, 
when they had closely inspected them all. 


“Then there’s but one thing to be done,” remarked | 


the captain, ‘‘and the quicker the better.” 

“That’s true,” assented the mate, with a shudder 
“Tis the only way to save the others.” 

Three of the sailors were summoned aft and bidden 
to pinion the arms of the unfortunate girl. 

Even in her terror at this rough usage she plain- 


At a sign from the captain, the seamen then took 


| her up and threw her into the sea. 


It was a shockingly inhuman act. But from the 
point of view of the remainder, it was a merciful 
one. The disease had not yet, it seems, reached the 
contagious stage, for, although horrors soon gathered 
thick over the ill-starred slave-ship, no further case 
of small-pox occurred. RICHARD WALDRON. 

(To be continued.) 
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RECOMPENSE. 


For every man that dies, some little one 
Is born, they say, into this world of ours; 
I wonder if, for every evil done, 
Some deed unfolds fair-hearted, like the flowers. 


The Churchman. —Richard E. Burton. 
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For the Companion. 


GREAT FISHING. 


The first information I had of the multitudes of big 
fish inhabiting Lost Island, Trumbull, East and West 
Okoboji and Spirit Lakes came through Charley 
Weeks, a game-trapper, who told marvellous tales— 
at any rate, they seemed marvellous to me then—of 
the “big droves of buffler fish” that came through the 
narrow outlets after every spring “break up,”’ crowd- 
ing these little streams until the banks overflowed 
with them. 

These fish, he said, rushed through the small “runs” 
or brooks for several days in huge schools, moved by 


| an impulse to force their way into the Little Sioux 
This was the first reprimand, or threat of punish- 


River and thence into the waters of the Missouri, 
where they remained during the spawning season. 

At such times, according to Charley, they could be 
thrown out with pitchforks, or killed with clubs 
and dragged out by hand, in quantities limited 
only by the energy of the fisherman and the time 
of the run. Pickerel,—big ones, weighing some- 
times eighteen ahd twenty pounds,—pike and 
“alligater gars” ran with them, and this usually 
lasted seven or eight days. 

Such was Charley’s account. My father, I 
remember, accepted it with large reductions, but 
I listened open-mouthed, and my eagerness rose 
as I thought of a good stout spear which a 
neighbor, who was a blacksmith, had made for 
me before we started West. I resolved to do 
tremendous execution with this weapon. 

It was in May, just after we had arrived and 
built a cabin upon our homestead, that the trap- 
per’s information was given—too late to test the 
truth of his story that spring. He thought that if 
we watched the river pretty closely later on in 
the summer we might catch straggling schools of 
fish, making their way back up the river or out- 
lets; but their flesh, he said, was soft, and not so 
good as in cooler weather. 

T believe it was about the middle of June that, 
one day, my father took me with him to fetch a 
load of wood from a grove on the river above our 
cabin, and while he cut the wood I amused my- 
self throwing stones into the river from a high 
bank at the timber’s edge. The water was about 
two feet deep, clear and limpid, running over a 
gravel bed. 

Suddenly, as I rose from gathering a handful 
of pebbles on the hillside, an astonishing sight 
met my eyes. It was a great school of monstrous 
fish, gliding smoothly and leisurely up stream, 
eight or ten abreast. To my excited vision, each 
fish seemed as long as my whole body. Drop- 
ping my pebbles, I shouted to my father to come 
quickly. 2 

“The river is full of fish as big as sheep!” I 
exclaimed. 

He ceased chopping, and he fired at one of the 
fish, but, shooting down hill and through several 
inches of water, overshot the mark. 

The report scattered the nearest fish, but others 
came on steadily. At the next fire one of the great 
fish stopped, made an erratic downward movement, 
and then turned over on its back and came to the 
surface, exposing its full length. 

I plunged wildly down the bank and into the water, 
heedless of shoes and clothes, and dragged ashore a 
great rough-scaled fish of the sucker tribe that 
weighed, as we ascertained after we had reached 
home, fully twenty pounds. 

Later on my father secured several others with his 
rifle, and we discovered that there were two varieties 
of these big fish, the black and the white, as we came 
to know them. One kind was very dark on the back, 
with gray belly, and the other and smaller variety 
light gray on the back, and white beneath. These 
latter were the better eating; in fact, many of the 
largest black ones were unfit for the table, on account 
of a strong, musky and disagreeable flavor. 

As our little settlement lay eighty miles from the 
nearest grocery store, the emptiness of our larders 
| about ‘“‘breaking-up time” next spring was extreme. 
| Wehad for days been anxiously awaiting the going 
| down of the floods, so that a team could be started to 
| Fort Dodge for supplies. One evening in April a 
H neighbor, who lived half a mile down the river, came 
up to our cabin in great excitement. A man, he said, 
had come down on horseback from Jackson, Minn., 
on his way to Fort Dodge; he had stopped at our 
neighbor’s house for a late breakfast, and told him 
that the buffalo fish were running through the Oko- 
boji’s outlet, and that people from the upper lakes 
were there taking them out with pitchforks, by the 
wagon-load. 

Our little neighborhood was quickly astir, with 
good reason. One family had nothing to eat but a 
few turnips, and another a little coffee and rice. 
The rest were scarcely less destitute of provisions. 
| Early that afternoon three wagons, carrying all the 
| men of our settlement, set out for the outlet, about 
ten miles distant. They reached it at about five 
| o’clock, and found a dozen wagons encamped there. 
lA score or more of men were busily engaged in clean- 











- | ing fish, and packing them in tubs and barrels, while 


| several women were trying out oil in big iron kettles 
bubbling full of fish-heads. 

All along the banks for several rods lay great heaps 

of fish, big buffaloes for the most part, but including 
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also pickerel and pike of a size that astonished 
the new-comers. 

The people thus busily engaged were the early 
settlers of the country about Spirit and Okoboji 
Lakes. They had been in the country several 
years, and this was a regular harvest with them. 
Each spring they had laid in thus a stock of fish, 








season of the year, but in midsummer their flesh 
was soft, flabby and unfit to eat. 

Their periodic runs in and out of the lakes 
occurred regularly for several years after our set- 
tlement. But finally dams were built upon the 
outlets to turn mills, and these prevented the fish 
from getting back into the lakes. The dams, 
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SPEARING BUFFALO-FISH. 


salted and smoked, and had secured all the oil |together with the slaughter resulting from the | 
| influx of immigration, have almost exterminated 


they could use for any purposes during the year. 
‘Have you got them all?’ the astonished set- 
tlers from the Little Sioux Valley asked, begin- 
ning to think that their chance had been lost. 
‘‘Wait about an hour,” said one of the men, 
who came up to the new-comers’ wagons as they 
halted. ‘‘There’ll be plenty runnin’. Last night 
they raised the water in the creek a foot or more.” 
Then he pointed out a good place to camp, and 


a patch of dead willows where firewood and | 


“light-wood”’ for the night’s spearing could be 
got. 

After the camp had been pitched, and all was 
in readiness for fishing, the same hospitable man 
invited ‘All who wanted to see a sight,’’ to go 
with him a little way up stream. He did, indeed, 
show them a sight. 

It was an acre of fish. At least an acre of ground, 
which was slightly depressed, had been overflowed 
by the sudden rising of a little stream during a 
heavy shower, and then as suddenly drained by 
the subsidence of the stream. This had occurred 
while the fish were running, and the whole surface 
thus covered was thickly overspread with buffalo 
fish, weighing from five to forty pounds each. 

That night the fish began running at about sun- 
set, and every man and boy from the Sioux Valley 
was ready for them with spear or pitchfork. 

The bed of the creek was about twelve or four- 
teen feet in width, with a gravel bottom, over 
which ran, in most places, some two feet of water. 
The banks were low, and fringed with tall grass 
and bunches of willows. 

The fish came down, two or three at a time, 
leisurely enough at first, yet thick enough to fur- 
nish excitement as the fishers lunged at them with 
their weapons. Now and then some one would 
fasten upon a big fellow who fought valiantly, 


and the spearer would be dragged headlong from | 


the bank into the creek. Having once got in, and 
either captured his fish or lost it, he stayed in the 
water until the fish began to run so thickly as to 
drive him out. 

At dark fires were lighted along the banks, and 
presently the buffalo began to run in dead earnest. 
The water grew thick with them—rushing, tum- 
bling, rolling over each other, splashing the water 
and making it foam in their eagerness to get down 
stream. 

In twenty minutes there was not a full-tined fork 
or spear left to our party. My own much-prized 
spear had been early wrenched from its ferrule, 
and carried off by a big buffalo or a “huge some- 
thing.”’ Just what it was, my father, who was 
using the spear, was never quite sure. 

Soon the banks on either side were buried 
beneath the great flopping fishes. Some of the 
older heads called a halt in the spearing, declaring 
that they were more than satisfied with the number 
secured, and that farther slaughter would be a 
useless and wicked waste. 

Long before daylight next morning the three 
wagons were laden nearly to the tops of the boxes 
with, fish, and the fishers hastened homeward to 
their families. Naturally there was much rejoic- 
ing upon their arrival. 

. The oil obtained from their heads answered 
every purpose for which Iubricating oil was 
needed. It was especially well adapted for use 
upon the gearing of mowing-machines, reapers 
and threshers. 


The large, deep lakes which have been men- | 


tioned were the winter homes of these myriads of 
great fish. They went out every spring in the 
headlong fashion described, and straggled back 
in summer and autumn, watching their opportu- 
nities to ascend the shallow outlets during rainy 
intervals. 

It was not a hard matter to find them at any 


the big buffalo fish in the waters of Iowa. 
FRANK WELLES CALKINS. 
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BEFORE MAY. 


All flowers of Spring are not May’s own; 
The crocus cannot often kiss her ; 

The snowdrop ere she comes has flown,— 
The earliest violets always miss her. 


—Lucy Larcom. 
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EUROPEAN NOBILITY. 


Prince Bismarck, on his retirement, was offered 
the title of Duke of Lauenburg. The Czar has 
recently been asked by the chief personages of 
Russia to restrict and define the nobility of his 
empire. These facts call attention to the holders 
of rank and the wearers of titles in Europe. 

In every European country, Switzerland alone 
| excepted,—even in Republican France, —there 
| exists an aristocracy which is identified by titles, 

which titles, for the most part, have been inherited 
by those who bear them. 

| These titles, moreover, are pretty much the 
same in all the countries. Those of prince, duke 
}and baron are found in England, Russia, Ger- 
|many, Austria, France, Spain and Italy. That 
| of marquis exists in all except in Russia, Ger- 
|many and Austria. Counts are to be found in 
| every continental country, while the title of earl 
| is only to be found in England, but corresponds 
nearly to that of count, for the wife of an earl is 
| & countess. 

| But while the titles are quite similar, they some- 
times indicate a different relative rank in one 
country from what they doin another. In Eng- 
land the title of prince is the very highest, and is 
only worn by members of the royal family; but 
|in Germany, Russia and France a prince is in- 
| ferior in rank toa duke. The German Emperor 
| intended to promote Bismarck when he proposed 
to raise him from a prince to a duke. 

In some instances, too, the title of count—which 
| is a very common one indeed on the continent— 
is superior to that of duke. For instance, the 
Count of Paris holds a higher rank than his son, 
the Duke of Orleans. 

The origin of these ranks and titles is, for the 
most part, to be found in the feudal system, and 
the nobilities of Europe generally date from the 
period when that system held sway. They re- 
sulted, in the beginning, from the possession of 
castles and lands, or from military leadership. 

The titles of baron, count and marquis were 
originally given to the owners of large estates. 








| military leadership, as its derivation—from the 
| Latin dux, a leader—implies. 

So it came about that the owners of estates 
took their titles from the estates themselves, or 
| from the castle wherein they dwelt, or the village 
| near by it. They were the barons or counts of 
| such and such a place, and here we perceive the 

origin of the French prefix ‘‘de’’ and the German 


cating gentle blood. 


These titles, in all countries but one, have been 


conferred by the sovereigns in recent centuries. | 


| 
| But in Italy, the titles of the nobles have been 
| awarded to them by the different cities and towns. 
Each Italian city and large town has its ‘Liber 
| the persons on whom titles have been conferred 
are recorded. 
In some cases, the titles of noblemen’s children 
| are confined to the eldest son. In others, all the 


{sons of a nobleman have titles, derived from 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The title of duke, however, came rather from | 


‘*yon’’ to names which are still regarded as indi- | 


D’oro,”’ or Golden Book, in which the names of | 
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different estates belonging to him. The titles are | 
sometimes the family name, like Prince Bismarck | 
for instance, and sometimes are the names of | 
estates or of cities, like the Count of Pierrefonds 
in one case, or the Count of Paris, in the other. | 

Of all continental nobilities, that of Spain is | 
perhaps the most exclusive, and the proudest of | 








sectional considerations. The vote cut almost 
straight across the two parties, and across the 
North and South. 

Counting the senators who were absent and 
paired on the question, and including Mr. Blair 
among the supporters of the measure, there were 
twenty-five Republican senators who were for the 





its descent and blood. The higher Spanish nobles | bill and twenty of that party who were against 
are called ‘‘Grandees,’’ and comprise dukes, mar- | it; while thirteen Democratic senators favored it 


quises, counts and barons. 
are called ‘‘Hidalgos.”’ 

It is said in Spain that the grandees have blue 
blood, and the hidalgos red. 


} 


| from the States commonly called Northern, and 
It is only the hidal- | thirteen from those called Southern; while of the 


The lower nobility | and twenty-four of that party opposed it. 


Of the supporters of the bill, twenty-six came 


gos who have the right to prefix ‘‘Don’’ to their opponents, twenty-three were from the former 


names. 
in England. 

The Spanish grandees used to be divided into 
three ranks, by a certain curious privilege. The 
grandee of the highest rank had the right to put 
on his hat in presence of the king, before the king 
spoke to him. He of the second rank could put 
on his hat after the king had spoken. But he of 
the third rank must wait till the king had spoken, 


and he himself had replied, before he could cover | 


his head. 

The English peers—or rather the peers of the 
United Kingdom—who include the six highest 
ranks of the nobility, are the only ones who, by 
reason of their hereditary rank and title, have 
the right to sit in the national legislature and 
make laws. In the other monarchies, nobles 
comprise, indeed, a large part of the upper houses, 
but this is usually by a selection of certain ones, 
rather than an inherited right. 
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OCCUPATION. 

Work is the fresh air of the soul ! 

It clears the heavy brain, 

uickens the pulses of the mind, 
Warms thought to action, and the blind 
And sluggish will sunk into ease 
Of ineffective lethargies 

It stirs to life again. 

—Susan Coolidge. 


+o 
THE BLAIR BILL. 


The bill to aid in the establishment and tempo- 
rary support of common schools, introduced in 
Congress by Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, 
and commonly known as the Blair educational 
bill, has lately been defeated in the Senate by a 
vote of thirty-seven against it to thirty-one in its 
favor. 

This bill, or rather one substantially the same 
as the one which has just been defeated, was first 
introduced by Senator Blair more than eight years 
ago. It has been a subject of consideration in 
every Congress since that time, and has been three 
times affirmatively acted upon by the Senate, but 
has failed to pass the House of Representatives. 

The recent rejection of the measure by the 
Senate follows a series of favorable votes in 
which the number of supporters of the bill stead- 
ily diminished. 

Inasmuch as the bill was defeated by a narrow 
majority,—the vote would have been thirty-six to 
thirty-twoif Mr. Blair himself had not voted in 
the negative in order to be able to move a recon- 
sideration,—and inasmuch as the proposition will 
| be brought forward again as promptly as possi- 
ble, it is of interest to know what were its provi- 
sions. 

The Blair bill proposed to appropriate seventy- 
nine million dollars in all from the money in the 
national Treasury, to be expended in such a way 
as to provide a common school education for all 
the children of school age in the United States. 

This money, by the terms of the bill, was not 
to be appropriated all at once, but was to be paid 
out so as to cover a period of eight years, the 
appropriations ceasing at the end of that time. 
The amount named to be appropriated for the first 
year was seven million dollars, with two millions 
more for the building of school-houses. The 
yearly amount rose until it reached fifteen million 
dollars in the third year, and then fell off to five 
million dollars in the eighth year. 

As the purpose of the bill was not to assist the 
education of children in the States where common 
school education is already quite fully provided 
| for, but was rather intended primarily to diminish 
| illiteracy among the colored people of the South, 
| it was provided that the money to be given by the 
| government should be distributed among the 
| States and Territories in proportion to the number 
| of persons in each who are unable to write. 
| Furthermore, as the declared purpose of the 
| measure was to aid in the establishment of com- 
| mon schools under local authority, it was provided 
that no greater amount of the government money 
should be given in any year to any State or Terri- 
| tory than the same State or Territory had spent 
out of its own resources, for the maintenance of 
| common schools, during the preceding year. 
| The bill was to be not applicable to any State 
unless the legislature of the State should formally 
accept its provisions. No State was to receive any 
money under it unless it maintained free common 
schools for all its children of school age, without 
jany distinction as to race or color except such 
| distinction as is involved in separate schools for 
| white and colored pupils. 


} 





ture of one-tenth of the money appropriated in 
the training of teachers if the legislatures of the 
States or Territories should so direct. 

It is worthy of note that the action of the sena- 
tors on this bill was not governed by party or 


There was a provision permitting the expendi- | 


The ‘‘Don’”’ corresponds with the ‘Sir’’ | States and twenty from the latter. 


| It is a comparatively rare thing for a vote in 
| Congress upon a public measure of large impor- 
tance to be so impartially divided between parties 
and sections. 
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A HOMELY VIRTUE. 


Cora, when she married Frank Boyce, was earnest 
in her anxiety to please his family, and to win their 
love. She was an orphan and alone. His mother, 
she felt, must love her as a child, and his sisters take 
her in as one of themselves, or she would not be 
happy. She bought her gowns of the colors which 
Frank said they preferred; she practised her songs 
with fresh zeal upon hearing that they were fond of 
music. She was an affectionate, generous girl, and 
eager for love. 

But when the wedding was over, and Frank and 
his wife arrived at his mother’s house, there was a 
look of dismay in the eyes of her new relatives which 
they could not conceal. 

They tried to meet her appealing glance with a cor- 
dial welcome, but they could not be blind to the tear 
in her dress which was pinned together, or to the 
grease spots on her elegant cloak. 

When she came down that evening in her bridal 
dress to meet their friends, her face was bedaubed 
with white powder, and the skirts that peeped from 
beneath the satin gown were soiled. 

Cora Boyce never overcame the untidy habits of 
her youth. All her warm affections, her beauty, her 
gay wit, could not win the respect of her new kinsfolk 
for a woman who came to breakfast in curl-papers 
and a dirty wrapper. Her husband, who had seen 
her before marriage only in the drawing-room, was 
shocked, distressed, and at last out of patience with 
her slovenliness. : 

She is an old woman now, and has married chil- 
dren, but she never has been able to understand why 
the love which she has given so generously to those 
dear to her never has been repaid in kind, nor why 
her children are ashamed when she meets their 
friends. 

She has undoubtedly made many efforts to change 
her personal habits in this regard, but such habits, 
when once firmly established by an untidy childhood 
and youth, are almost incurable in manhood and 
womanhood. 

She does not know, perhaps even now, that she 
lacks that homely quality of which Strebling says, 
“It is a necessary virtue, the presence of which we 
do not notice in a woman, though its absence drives 
us mad.” 

Cleanliness assuredly comes next to godliness in 
winning respect for man or woman. 

The memory of good Sir Walter is more sweet and 
wholesome in the hearts of all men when they read 
of his scrupulous personal nicety, and who does not 
love Charles Lamb better for hearing that he “always 
looked as if he had just come from the bath?” 
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WORKING-GIRLS’ SOCIETIES. 





It seems paradoxical to speak of codperation in 
individual effort, and yet that phrase correctly 
| describes the principle by means of which has been 
| accomplished some of the most effective work, in 
| the raising of the general level of comfort and intelli- 
gence, that has been done in modern times. 

A movement which may be mentioned well illus- 
trates the operation of this principle. During this 
week is to be held in New York City a convention of 
Working-Girls’ Societies, representing associations 
in New York, Boston, Brooklyn, and other cities, 
which have accomplished excellent service in better- 
ing the condition of women who earn their liveli- 
hood, providing them individually with many 
advantages, benefits and pleasures which they could 
not obtain without codperation. 

These Working-Girls’ Societies had their origin in 
the meetings of a single group of young working- 
women at the house of a more well-to-do friend in 
New York. The girls found that by combining their 
resources, and paying each a small sum weekly, they 
could obtain rooms where they could meet in the 
evenings, and not only enjoy themselves but secure 
the services of teachers to instruct them in things 
they wished to know, and obtain certain other advan- 
tages, such as the attendance of competent women 
physicians. 

Following the example of this group of girls, many 
similar associations were formed in New York, and 
the movement spread to other cities; until now it 
has been found advantageous to hold a general con- 
| vention of these bodies. 
| The societies are generally not wholly made up of 
working-girls, but include a few young women of 
wealth, who give freely of their time arf sometimes 
of their resources to help the movement along. 

These wealthier young ladies are not in the socie- 
ties for the purpose of “‘patronizing’” the working- 
girls, nor to control the proceedings of the societies, 
but largely to prove that, in this country at least, 
wealth does not constitute an impassable barrier 
between the diverse elements of society. 

They not only give to their less fortunately situated 
sisters the benefit of their assistance in the main- 
tenance of the societies, but invite them freely to 
their houses, and open up to them many of the whole- 
| Some pleasures of social life from which they might 
| otherwise be shut out. 
| As generally constituted, the members of each 
society at their rooms devote one evening each week 
to social recreation. Other evenings are devoted to 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





instruction among other things in dress-making, sew- | empty barrel in his wagon, and asked if he might get | The prettiest and nicest-running ladies’ watch in 


ing, reading, writing, arithmetic and physical culture. 


One evening of the week, also, is commonly given | 


to practical talks on health, the management of 
resources, and similar subjects. 

A great many working-girls begin the hard business 
of life when they are still children, and have little 
opportunity to improve their minds. Societies like 
these afford them such an opportunity, and provide 
needed and wholesome recreation at the same time. 
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TIMELY COURAGE, 


The old Quaker Jamilies who, in the reign of 
Charles the Second, settled along the wild coast-line 
of New Jersey preserve many traditions of colonial 
times and of the war with England which have not 
found their way into history. Among these is the 
story of a Quaker lad, Tunis Forman, who, in the 
year 1780, made himself famous in Monmouth Coun- 
ty for his courage. 

Tunis one morning was busy in the barn, when a 


neighbor rode by in hot haste, and shouted out as he | 


passed that two well-known “pine-wolves,” or des- 
peradoes, had just murdered a neighboring farmer, 


named Boyd, as a rebel, and were on their way to | 


join the British army. 

“Where are they?” cried Squire Forman. 

“In the swamp,” was the reply. 

The seacoast of New Jersey is edged with vast 
swamps, back of which lie the pine barrens, at that 
time an almost trackless wilderness of stunted trees 
springing out of the white sand, and affording a refuge 
to the “wolves,” or ruffians, who were hiding from 
justice. Tunis, after the messenger had galloped 
away, went quietly into the house, and seizing an old 
musket, ran to the swamp. 

The rusty old gun had not been loaded for months, 
and he knew it. He was but a lad, and he was going 
to cope with two desperate criminals; but he was a 


strong boy, and felt, as he said afterward, that “this | 


was his part of the war, and he had to fight it out.” 


He wandered through the swamp for hours before | 


he came on the track of the murderers. They were 


exhausted with their long journey through the deep | 


mire, and weak from hunger and terror. They caught 
sight of the boy as he was creeping up to them, and, 
springing to their feet, fired on him, both at once, 
but missed him. 

‘There were no breech-loaders in those days. Tunis 
gave them no time to reload. He rushed upon them, 
struck one senseless with the butt-end of his musket, 
and grappled with the other. He had the strength 
and fury of a lion. In five minutes he had their 
hands bound to their sides. Then, covering them 
with his gun,—which, he did not tell them, was guilt- 
less of a load,—he drove them before him into the 
settlement. 

The men were afterward tried and hanged in Phila- 
delphia, where Tunis received an ovation from the 
men of the world, if not from his Quaker brethren. 
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HIS FAVORITE UNIFORM. 


Although emperors and kings, on ordinary occa- 
sions, like to dress as common men do, and have even 
been known to allow their clothes to become shabby, 
they are under the necessity of possessing for occa- 
sional and ceremonious wear, a great variety of uni- 
forms. 

Every European sovereign holds an honorary rank 
in the army or navy of some foreign country, and 
often in the armies and navies of half a dozen coun- 
tries. The Emperor of Germany, for instance, is an 


admiral in the British navy, a colonel in the Russian | 


army, and a general in the Austrian army. When- 
ever he visits a foreign country in whose forces he 
holds a rank, he puts on, upon occasions of ceremony, 
the uniform of his honorary rank. 

The Emperor of Russia, though he is commonly 
dressed like a plain citizen, possesses no fewer than 
forty-four uniforms. All these he has had occasion 
to wear, except one, which he has never put on. 

This one is the uniform of a field-marshal in his 
own army. Alexander III. refuses to wear the 
insignia of this rank until they shall have been 
formally conferred upon him, by the other field- 
marshals of the Empire, at the close of a victorious 
war. 

It would be quite natural if this uniform possessed 
more attractions for the Emperor than all the rest of 
his brilliant garments put together. But at this 
epoch of the world wars are not to be made for the 
pleasure of wearing a uniform. 

Although modern potentates sometimes affect ex- 
treme simplicity in attire, and are not to be distin- 
guished by their garments from the simplest and 
humblest of merchants, none, it is likely, have imi- 
tated the caprice of the Roman Emperor, Commodus, 
who wore the dress of a common soldier on many 
public occasions, as well as constantly in private. 

It is not probable, for instance, that one of the 
forty-four uniforms of the Czar of Russia is that of a 
private soldier of the infantry. 


————~+or——_—_— 
RATHER CLOSE. 


It is not often that a Western man is charged with 
lack of generosity, but now and then a case occurs 
that rivals any ever told of New England thriftiness. 

There is a man in one of the Territories who never 
buys anything new if he can get the old article re- 
paired. For years he has been in the habit of going 
to a blacksmith shop with different farm utensils to 
have them mended. Among these have been horse- 
bits of the hinge pattern which had become worn 
through so as to break. The blacksmith charged him 
twelve cents for mending them. The price of an 
entirely new pair of bits of this pattern is only ten 
cents. 

This same man has the legal right to a water-power 
in a little stream near his farm. He has always 
claimed the exclusive use of the water for some dis- 
tance above the dam. This right has been disputed 
in the courts, but the question has, owing to legal 
technicalities, never really been decided, and the old 
man jealously guards his use of the water in the 
stream. 

During a dry season, a farmer living at a distance 
drove down to the stream near the dam with an 


some water. The following talk took place: 

“How much d’ye want?” 

“Only a barrelful.”’ 

‘I suppose you know this is my stream?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you may have the water, but—ye better get 
it from below the dam!”’ 
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AIMEE RAPIN. 


| Co., Waltham, Mass. Buy that and no other. 


‘He would have been a great artist if he had come 


into the world without hands,” said Lessing of the | 


painter Raphael. 


The remark may contain some of | 


that exaggeration inseparable from enthusiasm, but | 


it is based on a sound common-sense which experi- 
ence has justified. To our own day belongs a Swiss 
artist, Aimée Rapin, who has attained an enviable 
rank in her profession, without the use of hands. 


| She was a strong and healthy child, but was born | 


| without arms. From her earliest childhood, she 
| Showed the most astonishing dexterity in the use of 
| her feet, and as time went on, her ability to make 
them serve instead of hands was greatly increased. 


Her foot coverings were, on that account, carefully | 
| arranged, so that the toes should not be hampered or | 


contined. 

One day, while Aimée’s mother was walking in the 
garden with her little girl, she was surprised to see 
the child suddenly throw off her shoes, pluck a flower 
with her left foot, and then pull off the petals, one 
after another, with the toes of her right foot. 

After the mother’s attention had thus been drawn 
to the little girl’s suppleness and dexterity, she took 
pains to cultivate her muscular powers and succeeded 

ar beyond expectation. 


after her school years were ended, it was decided to 
allow her to pursue her studies at the School of Art 
at Geneva. 
an industrious and highly ~— pupil. 
Miss Rapin now lives in P 

not as a curiosity, but an artist of high rank. She 
has chosen portrait-painting as her specialty, and 
| guides her brush, held between the great and second 
toes of the right foot, with perfect ease and security. 
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| WAVERLY OAKS. 

| In Belmont, one of the suburbs of Boston, is a 
| group of trees known as the Waverly Oaks from the 
| village near which they stand. Twenty-three large 
oaks, with one elm, occupy an area of two or three 
acres, and claim respect, not only from their size 
and beauty, but from the great age which they have 
attained. As Garden and Forest tells us: 


The age of these oaks can only be surmised. One 
famous naturalist declares that the smallest of them 
has existed more than a thousand years, but this 
statement is probably an exaggerated one. An exam- 
ination of the wood belonging to one tree shows that 
it has increased three inches in diameter during the 
last twenty-four years. Had it made the same rate 
of growth during its whole existence, it would be 
four hundred and eight years old. 

At the same rate of increase, the largest tree in the 
[= would number five hundred and eight years. 

owever, both trees may be younger than they are 
made by this estimate, as or may have 
rapidly at the beginning of their life, an 
increased slowly, or with varying speed. 

The _—- of the trees justifies this supposi- 
tion. They are still healthy, and are growing with 
considerable vigor, but there can be no doubt that 
their period of most — development has passed. 
They may continue to live and grow for centuries, 
but a will increase less rapidly than they did one 
or two hundred years ago. 

It is safe to say that the youngest of these trees 
had attained a respectable size before the Pilgrims 
landed on the shores of Massachusetts Bay. 


rown very 
afterward 
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ROMAN BUTCHER’S SHOP. 


Although photography was unknown to the Greeks 
| and Romans, we nevertheless get strikingly distinct 
| views of the life that was led in their early times. 
| One of these glimpses is given in the following: 


The Museum of Antiquities at Dresden has come 
into possession of an interesting marble relief from 
Rome, which represents an ancient butcher’s shop, of 
oblong shape, and divided by a pillar into two un 
equal parts. 

In the ee stands the butcher, with a high chop- 
er ; ee ree | on three substantial legs, before 
1im, while behind him hangs the steelyard and a 
cleaver, he himself being occupied in dividing a rib 
of meat with another cleaver. 

On the wall above him, just as with us, is a row of 
hooks near to each other, on which hang pieces of 
meat already dressed; a rib and a leg of meat, a pork 
joint and udders—a tidbit of the Romans; also 
—— and liver, and, last of all, the favorite boar’s 

ead. 

On the left, in the smaller division of the shop, the 
wife of the butcher sits in an easy-chair, with an 
account-book on her knees, engaged in assisting the 
business of her husband by acting as bookkeeper 
Her headdress points to the time of the Antonines. 


| 
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AN INDIAN PLOT. 


Bushyhead, the Cherokee chief, has been in Wash- 
| ington this winter and was one day met on the 
| street by an old acquaintance, says a correspondent 
| of the Critic. 


“Look here, Bushyhead,” said this acquaintance, 
“I’m afraid you are up to some mischief. Why are 
you staying in Washington so long?” 

“T am here for my people,” replied Bushyhead. 

‘‘What are you doing for your people?” 

The old chief drew his friend aside and, affecting 
secrecy, said: ‘I am lobbying for Senator Morgan’s 
scheme to send the negroes back to Africa.” 

‘‘What have your people to do with that?” 

“Why,” said Bushyhead, “‘when we have succeeded 
in deporting the negroes then we will introduce a bill 
to deport the white people. That will put the country 
in the hands of its rightful owners.” 


ter 
DOUBLED. 


Stinginess often overreaches itself, but seldom in 
quite so ridiculous a manner as in the case of a man 
mentioned by the New York Star: 


When Dr. Willard Parker was just beginning his 
famous career, he was sent for by a rich but avari- 
cious man who had dislocated his jaw. The young 
surgeon promptly put the member into place. 
| ‘*What is vour bill, doctor?” asked the patient. 
“Fifty dollars, sir.’ 

“Great heavens!’’ exclaimed the man, and in his 
| excitement he opened his mouth so wide as to dislo- 
| cate his jaw the second time. Doctor Parker again 
| set it. 

“‘What did you say your bill was?” again inquired 

the patient. 

“One hundred dollars,’”’ answered Doctor Parker. 

| The man grumbled, but paid it. 








There she soon distinguished herself as | 


‘aris, where she is known, | 


the world is that made by the United States Watch 
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A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a Cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 


is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” a | 


simple and effective remedy for all Throat troubles. 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


in Science, Modern Languages, Medicine, etc., address, 
the SEc'y. of HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 











THE DRESLYFT. 


[PATENTED] 


A Boon for Women. 


Solves Woman’s 
Greatest Difficulty. 
NO MORE 


The old way MUDDY SKIRTS. Thenew way. 

The Dreslyft is an invention which will lift the 
dress gracefully, at every point equally, and hold it 
at any desired height, keeping it entirely out of mud 
and water, and can be attached to any dress in a few 
minutes. The dress can be raised or dropped in- 
stantly. It will pay for itself in a short time, , saving 
the wear and tear on the bottom of a dress. They are 
made of Cotton, Worsted and Silk, in Black and Colors. 





| PRICES: Cotton, 25c.; Worsted, 35c.; Silk, 50c. 


| 


| 


n . | write give color desired. 
The child showed a decided talent for drawing, and | 





For sale by atin dealers everywhere, or sent by 
mail, postage pre-paid, on receipt of price. When you 
Please mention this paper. 


THE DRESLYFT CO., Portland, Me., 
DIMICK & AUSTIN, NEW _ENGLAND AGENTs, 
109 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Henry 


has written for 
SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 
an article upon 
his last journey 
across Africa for 
the relief of Emin 
Pasha, which the 
publishers expect 
to issue in the June 








number, with striking illustrations. 

The Magazine has already 
important series of 
African articles, each being of in- 
terest to all who have followed 


printed an 


Mr. Stanley’s expedition. 


To enable readers to have all the 
African series, including Mr. Stan- 
ley’s, at small expense, the publishers 
make the following proposal: 


(Adv. | 





MAP SHOWING THE 
COUNTRIES TOUCHED UPON BY ThE 
AFRICAN ARTICLES 
IN SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
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THE ART INTERCHANCE. 


April, May, June, 1890. 


| 
| 





é * 
ITALIAN GIRL (One of the Studies Offered). 
| Three months on trial, $1.25; seven issues, seven de- 
sign-supplements, seven colored plates. 
| he colored plates are as follows: Italian Girl, Holly- 
| hocks, Trumpet Flower, Cupids (large screen panel), 
Birds, Study of Mountain (Catskills), Daffodils. 
| The Art Interchange is an illustrated pager for 
| Art Workers, appears 26 times a year and gives 26 
| colored plates and 26 design-supplements, for $4.00. 
| Catalogue, with nearly 100 illustrations, sample copy, 
and large colored landscape—A Quiet Nook—sent for 
25 cts. Stamps received. Mention YoutH’s COMPANION. 
| The Art Interchange Co., Pub’s, 37 & 39 W. 2d St., N. Y. 


ART AMATEUR $4 


| 6 superb numbers of our own selection of this lar- 
gest and best practical Art Magazine, indispensable 
for all wishing to learn Oil, Water Color or China 
Painting, Wood Carving, Fret Sawing, Brass Ham- 
mering, Book Illustrating and Embroidery. To 
secure these, together with 1:2 Exquisite Colored 
Studies suitable for copying or framing, and hun- 
| dreds of artistic working designs and illustrations, 
| send this ous. COMPANION) advertisement and $1 
| (regular RF ice, $2) direct to the publisher, 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 
g2~ Finely illustrated catalogue,7 designs, for 4 cents. 
With sample copy and 2 colored plates, 25 cents. 








M. Stanley 









the Magazine will be sent from now until October (6 months), and, 
OF i we 75 in addition, those numbers which contain the African articles already 


published, which 
SLAVERY IN AFRICA, b 


Spiritual World,” and an experienced 


are as follows: 


Prof. Henry DrumMmonp, author of “*The Natural Law in the 


African traveller. With map of slave district. 


HOW I CROSSED MASAI-LAND, by Joszrn THomson, the first man who succeeded in pass- 


across this hostile country. 


Fully illustrated. 


ing 
EMIN PASHA’'S COUNTRY, by H. G. Prout, who was formerly Emin Pasha’s superior officer, 


and General ‘Chinese ” Gordon’s successor in the Equatorial Provinces. 


Illustrated. 


AMONG THE CONGO SAVAGES, by HERBERT Warp, late officer of the Congo Free State. 
Forming the most authentic and valuable contribu- 
tions on African matters printed during recent years. 


Or for $3.25 


the Magazine will be sent for one year, and, in addition, 
the four African numbers mentioned above. 


To understand the importance of these offers see the 
announcements of a few of the forthcoming features : 
Henry M. Stanley will write for no other magazine 

in this country or abroad upon his last journey. 
Homes and Home Building. A series of popular 
illustrated articles of practical importance to 
those who contemplate building. 
The Citizen's Rights. A number of articles which 
will appeal to every householder or citizen. 
Fean Francois Millet. A timely account of the home 
and friends of the painter. Superbly illustrated. 
A New Serial entitled “Jerry,” a story of the greatest 
originality, by a new author, will begin in June. 


Send your subscriptions now to 


Charles Scribner's Sons, Publishers, 








For the next sixty days we will mail the set of six to any address, post-paid, for $1.25. 


each spoon with a script initial as seen in the cut. 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Standard Silver-Plated Tea Spoons. 


These spoons are made of the 
best 18 per cent. Nickel Silver, 
hand-burnished, and we guaran- 
tee that the actual amount of 
pure Sterling Silver is deposited 
(at the rate of 53 dwt. per gross) 
on each dozen by weight. We 
also guarantee that this is the 
largest quantity deposited on A 1 
plate goods by any manufacturer. 
We will also engrave 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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APRIL. 


Th. 17. Congress appointed a Committee on Foreign | 
Affairs, 1777. 

18. Luther before the Diet of Worms, 1521. 
19. Charles Darwin, the Naturalist, died, 1882. 
20. Louis Napoleon, French Emperor, born, 1808. 
Mo. 21. John Adams seated as Vice-President, 1789. 
Tu. 22. Washington's Proclamation of Neutrality, 1793. 
We. 23. William Shakespeare died, 1623. 


Fr. 
Sa. 
Su. 








For the Companion. 
OVER A GRAVE. 


Loving and low, 
The bending buds and grasses bow and blow, 
And whisper to each other,— 
“One at rest 

Lies here beneath with lilies on her breast. 
She was so tired, and she fell asleep, 
i a. lie here the while a watch we keep. 

ush!” 


The sunbeams fell, 
And kissed her = as though they loved it well, 
And whispered to each other,— 
“She was fair. 

We used to frolic in her sunbright hair, 
But she grew tired and she fell asleep. 
i +2 ie here the while a watch we keep. 

ush !” 


The West Wind said,— 

“Why watch you here? She is what men call dead!” 
“Nay,” said the grasses, “she but fell asleep, 
They put her here that we a guard m 


ight Keep.” 
“Hush !” said the sunbeams, “let her lie and rest, 
She and her heart were tired. It is best. 

Hush!” M. R. Burton. 
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For the Companion. 
A SISTERHOOD. 


It was a warm afternoon in early May, and as 
the north-bound train drew up at a small station, 
and then quietly permitted itself to be side- 
tracked, with the prospect of a half-hour’s wait, 
many faces expressed weariness and dissatisfac- 
tion; but two young girls in the forward car 
appeared to be unconscious of the stop, so ear- 
nestly were they talking. 

“You don’t understand, Alma; you can’t un- 
derstand!’’ one was saying, impatiently. ‘I 
have thought of it and dreamed over it ever since 
I was a child. I want to give myself up wholly, 
to show, by the beautifully simple uniform which 
the Sisters of St. Elizabeth’s wear, that I have 
renounced the world, and become a servant of 
God and of His poor. I can’t see why mamma 
will not permit it. With three daughters, she 
surely might spare one to God.”’ 

‘“‘But you know you are the oldest, Jo,”’ replied 
the other, gently, “‘and Aunt Alma needs your 
help.” 

“A servant could do all that I do,” replied 
**Jo,”’ impatiently, ‘‘and I wish you’d stop call- 
ing me that ridiculous name; we’re not babies 
any longer.”” 

“I keep forgetting,’’ apologized Alma; but she 
said no more, for her cousin had drawn a small 
book from her pocket, and evidently meant to be | 
absorbed in it. Alma looked intently from the | 
window for a moment, and then rose and left the 
car. A tired-looking woman, in a washed-out | 
calico, was at the ticket-window, and on the shelf | 
stoud an earthenware jug, with a tin cup beside 
it. 

‘Is that water, and may I have some?” asked 
the young girl, pleasantly; and then, somehow, 
in a few minutes the two were chatting easily 
together, and presently the woman was pouring 
out her troubles. 

‘“‘He” was “down with chills,” and if she did 
not come every day to open the station at train- 
time, ‘‘he’’ would lose his place; and their money 
was almost gone, and there’d be a doctor’s bill a 
mile long—‘‘and I’ve just about give up!” 

**You mustn’t do that, ever!’’ said Alma, reso- 
lutely. ‘See here! Why can’t you make a batch 
of doughnuts like that lovely one you've just 
given me, and cookies, and gingerbread, and 
sandwiches,—just a few at first, till you see how 
it works, you know,—and sell them to these poor 
switched people, every day? Oh! and lemonade— 
and buttermilk. 

‘Will you try ?’’ she went on, eagerly, ‘“‘and 
will you just take this, to buy the first sugar and 
things? I’m so sorry it’s not more, but it’s all I 
can spare just now.” 

She slipped a dollar into the thin hand, closing 
her own warm, plump fingers over it as she did 
so. The woman looked up, her face full of the 
light of hope. 

“T declare!”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I’m dumb as a 
beetle or I’d have thought of it myself! For 
sure I will; and I won’t let myself think no more 
that God don’t take care of folks. It seems 
kind of foolish just to say thank you —”’ 

She stopped abruptly, with a choking sound in 
her throat, and at that moment came a long 
whistle from the down-train. Alma sprang up, 
hesitated a moment, and then as the woman 
joined her in the outer room, kissed the pale, 
plain face and was gone. 

She never heard the sequel to the scrap of a 
life-story which she had helped to make. She 
**passed that way but once." os 





| southwest coast of Ireland; the Calf Rock light, not 


| “Howling Dogs,” as the ledge off the Scilly Isles is 
| called; and Dhu Heartach light, off the west coast of 


| est and most dangerous positions on the coast of the 


of life that we can with justice ignore them; to 
these few be all honor for their lives of self- 
denial. But He who has ‘made of one blood all 
nations of men’’ knows how we are dealing, in 
our daily lives, with His children, our brothers 
and sisters. 
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GREAT LIGHT-HOUSES. 


There are between six hundred and seven hundred 
light-houses off the English, Scotch and Irish coasts, 
and many of them are situated in seas which have 
the reputation of being among the most steadily 
tempestuous in the world. The Fastnet light, off the 


far from the Fastnet; the Bishop Rock light, on the 


Scotland, contest the honor of occupying the stormi- 


British Isles; although the Eddystone light-house, 
near Plymouth, is cut off wholly from communication 
with the shore. 


Unlike those American light-houses which are situ- 
ated at a distance from shore, the British light-houses 
do not appear to be provisioned for a long period. 
During recent heavy storms off the European coasts, 
the light-keepers of Fastnet were not only cut off 
from communication with land, but were compelled 
to make signals that they were short of food. Several 
gallant and unsuccessful attempts to relieve them 
were made by volunteer crews before they were finally 
reached with supplies. 

The keepers of the chief British off-shore light- 
houses, as is the case with American first-class lights, 
now consist of three men. Several years ago, when 
the light-houses were in charge of two men, one of 
the keepers at the Longships light-house died at his 
post during a storm. 

The man’s companion was forced to remain with 
the dead body for many days and — and at the 
same time, of course, to keep the lamps in order. 
The strain of this horrible situation upon his nerves 
was so great that before he was rescued he had be- 
come hopelessly insane. : 

The Calf Rock light stands upon a rock which is 
from sixty to ninety feet high, and the light rises 
ninety feet above the rock. The Fastnet light is 
nearly one hundred and fifty feet above the water, 
but the fury of the Atlantic is so great that the waves 
are said often to pass in sheets over the lanterns of 
both, and to hide the tops of the towers for two 
minutes at a time. 

It is impossible to approach either the Fastnet or 
the Calf Rock light except in the calmest weather. 
In the rebuilding of the Calf Rock house, which took 
four years, the workmen were provisioned in this 
way: A log was anchored, by means of a rope, out at 
sea on the leeward side of the rock. To this log the 
provisions, encased in rubber bags, were fastened by 
men in boats, and the log was then drawn in by the 
men on the rock. 

It was still more difficult to construct the Wolf 
light, in the British Channel. Seven years were re- 
quired to build it, and in one particularly stormy 
year, 1862, only eighty-three hours’ work could be 
done between March and December, so tempestuous 


were the seas. 
The Dhu Heartach light-house is ae ye ‘ht miles 
from Oban, the nearest town. No boat is allowed to 


touch the rock upon which it stands, and all visitors 
to it are hoisted from their boat by means of a long 
derrick. A visitor thus describes the process by 
which he went upon this rock: 

“‘When the boat is in position, a rope, with a loop 
at the end of it, is ae into the stern. You put 
one foot into the loop, hold tightly to the rope with 
both hands below the block, and are first hoisted into 
the air, and then pulled downward upon the rock. 

“There you are clasped in the strong arms of one 
of the keepers, and before you are released from the 
friendly grip, you are reassured by a kindly voice, 
bidding you ‘Welcome to Dhu Heartach!’” 
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THE SWAMP ANGEL. 


Some years ago, Polly Smith went from Montreal 
to spend a year with her brother at Fitzroy, then a 
young settlement. Polly was young, pretty and | 
adventurous; she was delighted with the new coun- 
try, and soon became a general favorite with old and 
young. No merry-making was considered complete 
if she was not present. One afternoon Polly set off | 





to call upon a neighbor, three miles away. She | y 
stayed later than was prudent, perhaps; but she was | I thought I wouldn’t, but I’ve always 


not afraid, especially as there was a moon. So she | 
laughed at the neighbor’s suggestion that she had 
better spend the night, and started merrily off across 
the fields, toward her brother’s house. 


About half-way home Polly had to skirt a swamp, 
along the borders of which grew a few scattering 
oplar-trees of large size. As she hurried alon 
og she was suddenly startled by a prolonged, mel- 
ancholy howl. A second howl answered the first, 

and then a third. 

Polly knew in a moment what the sound meant. 
The wolves were out! She broke into a run, amas 
to reach home before they should rally to attack her 
Futile hope! she had gone but a short distance when 
she discovered that two of the wolves were close 
upon her, and behind them more were coming. 

Running away was out of the question, but a min- 
ute more and she had scrambled up one of those big 
poplars! She climbed far up among the limbs an 
then looked down to see what her foes would do, 
half in fear that they would be able to reach her. 

A dozen or more of the howling, snarling creatures 
gathered about the tree. Some crouched waiting, 
others leaped up at the trunk and fell back, all snap- 
ping and biting at each other. 

At first Polly was too excited and anxious to think 
about the discomfort of her position; but the night 
was cool and soon the young woman began to feel 
chilly, cramped and wretched. She shouted for help 
until she was hoarse. 

*“*When I made a noise the wolves kept still. So I 
spent that long night singing to the wolves, repeating 
poetry, and between whiles shouting for help.” 

An Irish laborer came within sound of her voice 
while she was singing; but he took to his heels in 
alarm. 

‘“The’s a curis birrd or angil ouver in the swam 
he declared, excitedly, to his employer, who laughed 
at him for a fool. 

At dawn the wolves sneaked off. Polly was so stiff 
with cold and cramp that she could descend the tree 
with difficulty. “Why didn’t you come and look me 
up?” she asked her brother. 

“Why, I s’posed you would be havin’ a good time, 
an’ was spendin’ the night,” he answered. 

“IT was,” said Polly, s -—- 

On another occasion Polly Smith—by this time 
known as the “Swamp Angel’’—was again treed by 
wolves. One winter evening she went to a merry- 
making with a bashful young . On the return, 
about midnight, the horse too = and ran away. 
Polly was thrown out, the wolf-skin robe still about 
her. 

Fortunately she was not hurt by the fall, and jump- 
ing up, took the robe on her arm and walked on to 
meet the young man whom she momentarily expected 
back after her. Unluckily she made a wrong turn 
and when he got his horse under control and returned 
to the place where the accident had occurred, the 
young woman was nowhere to be seen. 

He at once fancied that she had been taken up by 
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Only a few of us are so free from the usual ties 





another team which had passed along, and in his 


| because he really — that nobody would have 





bashfulness, dreading to be laughed at, made no 
further effort to tind Miss Smith, but turned about 
and drove home. 

Polly walked on for a mile or more, still carrying 
the wolf-skin robe. The night was mild for the sea- 
son. Suddenly she heard the howling of wolves. 
There was not a tree or bush within a quarter of a 
mile. Remembering her former experience, she 
hurried on as fast as possible. 

The wolves were soon on her track. She threw 
down the robe, and her pursuers luckily stopped and 
tore it to tatters. Meantime Polly gained the nearest 
tree and, spent and breathless, managed to climb up 
among the branches. She was none too soon, for 
within a minute five wolves were leaping and yelping 
about the trunk. 

The young woman spent the night in the tree, but 
she had her revenge on her escort. She told the 
story, and the young man was laughed at and teased 
so mercilessly that he finally sold his farm and moved 
out of town. 
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For the Companion. 
IN THE MOON’S DESPITE. 
All will go wrong to-morrow, my dear, 
For the moon shines over my left— 
The fy in the East is bright and clear; 
With the glory of sunset the West is alight; 
But all the omens are ill, to-n 7 
And the moon shines over my left. 
All will go wrong to-morrow, my dear, 
For the moon shines over my left— 
Tasks will be weary, and teachers severe, 
And I shall do wrong when I mean to do right, 
And the day will be that ought to be bright, 
For the moon shines over my left. 


a! All shall be merry to-morrow, my dear, 

ough the moon shines over my left! 

I laugh as I watch her, with never a fear,— 

That little new moon, so faint and white, 

vying cn high, like a school-boy’s kite,— 

What harm can she do, if I use _ might 

To baffle the wrong and achieve the right, 
Though the moon shines over my left ? 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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LITERAL. 


There are some people to whose minds humor and 
sarcasm never penetrate. Charles Vernon is such a 
man. He never sees a joke, never knows when any 
quip is offered for his appreciation, but takes every 
word said to him for its face value and nothing more. 
When he was a little boy, he once gravely poured 
the contents of his silver cup over his clothes. It 
was in response to a nervous exclamation of his 
mother, as she saw in what an unsteady fashion he 
was waving his cup. 


“There, Charlie,” she cried, “pour that milk all 
over your clothes!” 

Charlie poured it, and could not understand the 
prompt reproof which followed his obedience. 

hen he was twelve years old and learning to 
swim, a facetious friend who was in the water with 
him, noting his awkward splashes, called out, ‘‘Hold 
your chin up higher than that when you’re in deep 
water!” 

Up came the boy’s chin, and down he went to the 
bottom of the pond. 

When he grew up, his first place of employment 
was in an office where his desk stood next to a large 
window of plate-glass. One summer day he found 
the breeze too strong from the opened window, and 
attempted to close it. 

Something was wrong with the lowering cord, and 
the sash would not come down. His employer, glan- 
cing up from his desk, said, ‘Whip out your knife, | 
Vernon, and cut the window-cord; then it will come 

| 
| 
| 





down fast enough.” 

He pulled out the knife, and the next his employer 
knew the heavy sash fell with a bang that shivered 
the glass. | 

But the story Mr. Vernon’s friends enjoy most is 
one that his wife began telling after she got over | 
feeling just a little sensitive about it herself. 

“I found out after I had been married a few years | 
that the thought of marrying me had never entered | 
Charles’s mind until the minute that he proposed to | 


e. 

“We were at a party, and had been dancing to- 
gether. Charles was giving me an ice on the stairs 
afterward, and wishing to be complimentary, he said, 
‘I should think such a pretty girl as you would be | 
getting married.’ 

“Of course I thought it very blunt, but I said back, 
in fun, of course, ‘Why, nobody will have me.’ 

“*The question is,’ said Charles, ‘whether or not 

ou will have oe y. 

“Then he asked me if I would marry him. At first 
Coon lad I did, 

and I didn’t know for years that he took pity on me 

me, bless his dear, 


stupid old heart!” 
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ALWAYS READING. 


Parents and teachers should keep in mind not only 
that “boys will be boys,” but that every boy with 
training will be his own sort of a boy. “How did 
you do it?” a mother was asked, whose thirteen 
children, ten of them boys, honored her and the 
community. ‘I don’t know,” she answered, “except 
that I brought them up in thirteen different ways.” 
Abraham Lincoln had a marked dislike to manual 
labor, and the hard-working neighbors called him 
lazy. 


“He worked for me,” said one of these early 
neighbors, “but was always reading and thinking. 
I used to get mad at himforit. I say he was awful 
lazy. He would laugh and talk, and crack jokes and 
tell stories, all the time; he didn’t love work half as 
much as he loved his pay. He said to me one day 
that his father taught him to work; but he never 
taught him to love it.” 

e neighbor, who thought more of a man’s horny 
hands than of his brains, could not discern that 
Lincoln’s reading and thinking proved him to be 
mentally energetic. No boy could be lazy who sought, 
as young Abe did, the shade of a tree by day that he 
might read, and who at night would lie on his stom- 
ach in front of the lighted fireplace and cipher with a 
piece of charcoal on a broad wooden shovel. 

hen the shovel was covered with figures on both 
sides, he shaved it off with a drawing-knife, that it 
might be clean for the next night’s cip! — Every 
bare surface of the inside of his father’s log-cabin 
was covered with letters and figures chalked down by 
the most tireless brain-worker in the town. 

When in his reading he came across anything that 
pleased him, he copied it on paper, if he had any; if 
not, he wrote with chalk on pieces of board. 

“We —, loughed, mowed, and worked 
together barefooted in the field,” says John Hanks, 
Lincoln’s fellow rail-splitter. ‘“Whenever Abe had a 
chance in the field while at work, or in the house, he 
would stop and read.” 

In his public utterances of later years, he used 
with happy effect Biblical figures of speech and 
humorous fables. In his boyhood, two volumes were 
always within reach, and were read again and again— 
the Bible and “‘sop’s Fables.” 

While he was a clerk in a country store, he had 
frequent intervals of rest, which he used in mastering | 
the intricacies of English grammar. He walked | 
several miles to borrow ‘‘Kirkham’s Grammar,” and | 
at once applied himself to it. Mr. Herndon, from | 
whose “Life of Lincoln” we have quoted, describes | 
him as lying full length on the counter, his head | 








propped up on a stack of calico 
mind the rule that “adverbs quali 
and other adverbs.” 

Subsequently, he prepared himself for the law by 
borrowing law books—walking many miles to pro- 
cure them—which he read, lying under the shade 
of a tree, with his feet = the trunk, a position not 
uncomfortable to one with his long legs. People 
commented on the long, lank youth, so averse to 
— work, spending his time in reading law 

8. 

An old man, who often hired Lincoln to do farm 
work for him, found him one day sitting barefoot on 
top of a wood-pile, reading a book. This unusual 
proceeding for a farm-hand excited the old man’s 
curiosity. 

“‘What are you reading?”’ he asked. 

“I’m not reading, I’m studying,” answered young 
Lincoln. 

“Studying what?” 

“Law, sir.”’ 

It was too much of a surprise for the old farmer. 
“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, and passed on, 
thinking how that long, lean youth was wasting his 
time. 


pone, fixing in his 
y verbs, adjectives, 
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TOO MANY TWOS. 


A bad promise it is well to break, and a rash prom- 
ise it is sometimes necessary to seek a release from. 
The true method, of course, is never to make either 
bad or rash promises, but even the most prudent man 
will sometimes be taken off his guard. The Cincin- 
nati Times Star reports a very awkward predicament 
in which a young gentleman found himself through 
having made, what seemed at the time, a very gener- 
ous and innocent agreement with his newly-married 
wife. 


A young married man, named Johnson, in Chicago 
who was drawing a liberal salary, told his devote 
wife that every two-dollar bill that came to him 
should be hers for pin-money. 

Gradually Mr. Johnson’s friends learned of the 

romise, and began to conspire to help out the popu- 
ar young lady. If they owed their friend anyt ing, 
they invariably paid him in two-dollar bills. Finally 
they got to borrowing from him on purpose to liqui- 
date in this way, and still unsuspecting Mr. Johnson 
continued to allow the bills to tlow into the willing 
lap of his better-half. 

finally, the cashier of the firm that employed him 
learned of the generous promise, and he, too, entered 
the conspiracy, and on the next pay-day handed Mr. 
Johnson a roll that staggered him. Every dollar of 
it was in the denomination of “two.” Sweating 
under the burden, the repentant husband wended his 
way homeward. 

“Mary,” he said, as he met her at the door, “I’ve 
got to break my promise with you, for the government 
at Washington has ceased to d any money except 
in two-dollar bills. All the V’s and X’s, double X’s, 
L’s and C’s are being sent to the paper-mills. Gold 
and silver have gone out of circulation entirely. 
Nothing left, if you will believe me, but copper and 
two-dollar bills. 

“I’m sorry, but I must break my promise, or else 
go into bankruptcy. Can’t we compromise the matter 
in some way, as, for instance, by my giving you regu- 
larly fifty dollars a week?” 

They compromised. 
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JAPANESE POLITENESS. 


The politeness of the Japanese has long been pro- 
verbial. Whoever comes in contact with them any- 
where speaks of their gentle manners, and in their 
own country this trait is much more marked than 
when one meets them as isolated individuals away 
from home. An American traveller in Japan tells a 
story bearing upon this point. 

This American was from Ohio; he was captain of a 
gun-boat, and though a brave and efficient officer, he 
was somewhat noted for his sense of his own impor- 
tance. 

He had put in at a Japanese port, and with his offi- 
cers had been most politely received by the Japanese 
authorities. As the Americans proceeded with their 


| escort through the town, the young captain was very 
| much pleased to see that every one whom they met 


bowed gee £ but what was the soft, three- 
— word that they uttered with this graceful 
salute? 


The captain did not understand the Japanese lan- 
uage, or Japanese urbanity. He did not know that 
t was the custom of the people whenever they passed 

a stranger to salute him with an inclination of the 
head. Nor did he know that the Japanese “(How do 
you do?” or “How are you?” is contained in one 
word, “Ohayé,” the pronunciation being, as nearly as 
possible, O-y-yo. 

Presently one of these polite Japanese townspeople 
happened to speak louder than the others, and our 
captain received, as he thought, a sudden illumina- 
tion. With a flush of gratification he turned to one 
of his officers, and whispered, ‘‘How in the world did 
they happen to know that I came from Ohio?” 


te 
LIFE. 


Uncle Ebenezer Johnson is a colored philosopher, 
who has certainly never read in ‘‘Festus” that “we 
live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths;” 
but he reaches the same idea by a philosophical pro- 
cess of his own. 


“Dar was a man,” he says, “dat said ter me de 
odder day, ‘I wish ye many long yeahs!’ I tole him 
I wus obleeged fer de wish, but I didn’t care fer no 
*specially long yeahs; dat de yeahs wid jis’ twelve 
monfs inter ’em was long ’nough fer me. 

“**But,’ says he, ‘I wish ye may live ter a good ole 
age,’ says he. 

‘Now look hyar, my frien’,’ says I, ‘is it your 
*pinion dat de ’mount ob a man’s life ’pends on de 
number ob yeahs inter it?’ 

“*Wal,’ says he, ‘dat’s ’bout it, haint it? 

seems so to me.’ 
_ “No, my frien’,’ says I, ‘dat haint it, nohow. Dis 
is jis bout what life is: it’s a sort ob a Indian rubber 
band; mebbe you kin make out fer to stretch it out 
ter a consid’able length, but you cain’t make no more 
ob it wid all yer stretchin’!’’ 


Least it 
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READY TO HELP. 


Some men are made ugly by drink, and others are 
put into precisely the opposite mood. The Lewiston 
Journal relates a story of an Irishman who belonged 
evidently to the more amiable, and less objectionable, 
class. 


Many years ago Jeremiah Hacker was a school- 
master. —— a Quaker, and strongly opposed to 
fighting, he had no scruples whatever against thrash- 
ing disorderly pupils. One day he was administering 
discipline in an unusually energetic fashion, and a 
half-drunken Irishman, who happened to be digging 
a well near by, overheard the fearful howling of the 
victim. He straightway shouldered his pickaxe and 
started for the school-house. 

His loud knock was answered by Mr. Hacker, who 
demanded in no very gentle tones what he wanted. 

“I mane no harrum, Misther Schoolmasther,” said 
the well-digger. “I thought ye was thryin’ to kill 
the lad, an’ I come over to see if ye were wantin’ 
any help.” 

The proffered assistance was declined with thanks. 
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| went out, Major Paddlefoot was not at his post. | allyaround the hole in which he had sat. Then 
| She looked in the goose-house, the pig-house and | he waddled off, scolding and hissing and shaking 
| at the corn-crib, where he used often to take early | his wings, to relate the affair to Mistress Paddle- 
| breakfast; but the Major was not to be seen. foot. 
Then she ran out to the pool and lo! there he — 
| still sat. While he had slept Jack Frost had 
| tucked him into bed so snugly that he could not 
get out, but he ran out his long neck at her and 
hissed like a great snake. 
However, she did not fear him now and was in 
| no hurry to release him. So Mercy went back to 





TEpDY is a little city boy, who, last summer, 
paid a long visit to his grandpa’s farm. He 
stayed until harvest-time, and was, of course, 
very much interested in everything he saw. One 
day grandpa was husking corn. Teddy wanted | 
to help, but he wasn’t quite sure how to ask about 





For the Companion. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


APRIL. pres corgi spevangncetcg ae at we it. Pretty soon, however, he burst forth, eagerly : SQUARE WORD 
hen took a short rope, made a big noose in it an ’ i nines . 
The brook awoke at the peep of day; sue teiine ‘. - “Gram pa, may—may I help you undress that My jirst, a most capricious maid, 
“How long have I slept?” it said; A poe. corn ?”’ Plays fast and loose with sun and shade; 
“When I dropped asleep so long ago The anxious Major was now calling loudly for My went, a blossom, , neae and bright, 
; A rs is . i 5 i y i I f or te 
The peak of the mountain was white with snow, assistance and Mercy, edging up as near as she| Nep and Fred were returning from town was In robes of eens wt po Aad white 
And the birds to the south had fled.” dared, threw the noose over him and ran with the | papa, and Ned, seeing a goat by the roadside, My third is restless, wild and free; 
i | sai “Pp. i illy-s tN nic The gardener does my next with care 
Then over a hill in the chilly north other — of the rope in her hand. ” said: ‘TF 7, there is a Billy-goat ‘a } na Semeel mgd geek regs , 
A cold March wind swept down. “Hiss! S-s-s-s-s! Qu-A-A-A-ARK! | said papa, ‘“‘that’s a Nanny-goat.”’ apa,” sai Stringed instruments my last will name, 
“T must sleep for another month,” said the brook, Out came the Major topsy-turvy, his big red | Freddie, thoughtfully, ‘‘why do goats always Of ancient date and classic fame. 


“‘And then I will open my eyes and look 
To see if the peak is 
brown.” 





feet flying up, leaving a thick row of white feathers | | hame their children Billy and Nannie ?”’ 








A long month passed. 
“ Heigho!” said the 
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MAJOR PADDLEFOOT. 


Major Paddlefoot lived 
with Aunt Hepzibah Dunn. 
He was a rather crusty 
old fellow, and disliked 
children beyond every- 
thing, and those who vis- 
ited at Aunt Hepzibah’s 
were cautious about mak- 
ing a very close acquaint- 
ance with him. 

He had lost one eye in 
battle when younger, but 
the other one did duty for 
two very admirably, and 
wary indeed must be the 
boy or girl who could pry 
about his private apart- 
ments without getting 
caught, and paying dear 
for the liberty taken. 

Although a seemingly 
well-meaning parent, he 
was a tyrant in his fami- 
ly, and poor Mrs. Paddle- 
foot had little to say for 
herself, but went about 
very meekly in a gray 
gown, assenting to all he 
said. 

And he was forever 
talking — beginning no- 
body knows at what time 
in the morning, waking 
up the entire Paddlefoot 
family, getting them into 
a perfect pow-wow and 
disturbing the whole 
house, so that it was a i \ 
mercy if one got a wink 
of sleep after midnight. i\,| 

I wondered at Aunt By) 
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his clacking. Besides, he 
and his family brought 
much profit to her in 
down, feathers and plump, 


yellow goslings * every —_——_— — SP 


Sos. lhe very fate al x's wee 


Leon 
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2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The primals and finals are 
April signs, and the primals 
bring the finals. 

Cross- Words. 

1. A stick used in walking. 

4 A hut. 

3. A convex moulding. 

4.A woman whose hus- 
band is dead. 

5. Banishment. 

6. Severity. 

7. Covering for the feet. 


3. 
PERSPECTIVE CUBE. 
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1 to 2. Uncivilized. 

1to 3. A certain beverage. 

2to4. A battle fought on 
Apri 16, 1746. 

3to 4. A Swedish author 
who died on April 2, 1805. 

5 to6. An American states- 
man who died on April 17, 
1790. 

5 to 7. The margin behind 
the bill of a bird. 

6 to 8. One who has the 
same name. 

7 tos. A battle fought on 
April 10, 1814 

1 to 5. ations. 

2 to 6. A heap o stones. 

3to7. A decree. 

4to8. To invigorate. 

FRANK SNELLING. 
4. 


LOGOGRIPH. 


Just one-sixth of my life 
I spent in a little mountain 
village. The days of my 
childhood there were hag | 
of happiness and peace. 
shall never forget how li ght 
was my heart w hen speing 
came with April showers 
and May flowers. A dew- 
drop was a diamond to my 
fancy at eight years of age. 
And when the grass was 
grown enough to send the 
cows to pasture, I liked no 
better fun than to go for 
them at night, and calling, 
Koh! Koh! Koh! wait while 
the whole sixteen passed 
through the bars, then fol- 
low them slowly homeward 
in the twilight. I could never 
forget those days, even 
should I live to be a hundred 
years of age. Nor shall I ever 
forget the wonderful tales 
toid me by the Dutch farmer 
lad who came from Noord- 
broek in the Netherlands, 
and whom I have not seen 
for fifty years or more. 

One word or a part of a 
word from each sentence in 
order names a gem among 
Queen Victoria’s jewels. 
Another word or part of a 
word from each sentence 

ives the date when it left 

ndia to pass into the hands 
of the Queen. 


LILIAN PAYSON. 





Answers to Puzzles in 


- Last Number. 

year. — . 

Yes, indeed! The Ma- 5. SD Ceahe Say. 
jor was a huge, fierce old gander, with a coat as For the Companion. | age, who always tried to do just as Bert did, and | | 2 PH ARADE 
white and glistening as the snow, wide-spreading MRS. ROBIN LOOKS AHEAD. a little more. ; " : 4 re - . 4 4 e 
red feet always looking nearly frozen, and a beak ; * lm five! I’m five!’’ shouted Bert, bursting As P4223 2 @ 
that had the grip of a pair of pinchers. Forest fay, it will soon be May, into the sitting-room. ae 2: : 

One spring little Mercy Tucker came to visit Get in the web for my screen, Addie elbowed her way to the front and looking MuULCHE D 
Aunt Yevdtiel Li a beak ak thy It will be wise—for my babies’ eyes— int f if f # th aatek teat: CUSTOM 8 

unt Hepzibah, and it was just at the season To make it of softest green. nto our faces as if for sympa y, pan : es oo * eo : 
when Major Paddlefoot was bringing out a large “I’m fiver ’n Bert is! PRAYER 8 
family—the tenth in the course of his life. Wind, wild wind, you have much to do, — ian - ; - hs T p.. - E 

af tnd . E d . a iird row, ool’s Day. Fifth row, April shower. 

It was a trying period and he was cross. All e maar: psa and bag in M A little neighbor, cousin to Dr. Ambler of| 4 — —— 
day he stood by the goose-house door with his orget not, I pray, you’re engaged in May , é s é | 3. TACAMAHA CGO 

: < : “ To rock my cradle for me. Arctic-Exploration fame, was playing with a) CARNATION 
long neck stretched high and his one eye out for small colored companion, just after the results of -o% eee ee. 
danger. ; ee een that ill-fated expedition were known. Said the INCORBR-EOT 

Mercy wanted to look at and pet the little young Virginian : ‘Tobe, what will they do with EN : IrTLinge 
downy balls under the old goose’s wings, but the For the Companion. the North Pole when they find it?” “Frash | 4 a : . > } 4 nr ~ 
Major promptly seized her black-stockinged leg, CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. chestnuts with it,” was the prompt and emphatic | EX PANS IVE 
bit like a dragon, and drubbed her with his broad a | reply. Diagonals. Left to right—Tamerlane. 
wings till Aunt Hepzibah ran out and beat him| Ellie was examining very attentively the large —_ | * Right to left—Coleridge. 
off with the broom. spurs of the Leghorn rooster, when papa came | A little fifteen-cent watch delighted Raymond, * Ms 22.2% 4 > -% 

Although the Major kept watch all day, he | into the poultry-yard with a measure of corn for | greatly, and he said to me as I was undressing JESTERCLOWN 
slept—where do you think? in a shallow pool |the fowls. “Papa,” said Ellie, “I know why | him: ‘A lady did say to me on boat, ‘What time | eee: z ee a 
back of the barn, where all night he sat amidst | these chickens are called ‘Leghorns.’ It’s because ,is it by your watch ? and I did say to lady, ‘My | ALLFOOLSDAyY 
the stars and the new moon that winked and ‘they have such big horns on their legs!” | watch didn’t went.’ ”’ FISH S TORI E 8 
shone up at him from the clear, icy pool till he os —— &. ° a2 2s ° eo 4 
hid his head in his snowy feathers and went to Our little neighbor, Bert Spaulding, came run-| Ethel, four years old, went out in the evening DADFRFRLOT © 

¥ é sa 

sleep. | ning into our house upon the morning of his fifth | | with her mother to see the cows milked, and oe : z 4 5 ’ 2 oe > 

One night, the first of April, the weather was | birthday with great eagerness. He was followed | while watching them suddenly exclaimed, “O 6 “When April blows his horn 
very cold and the next morning, when Mercy | breathlessly by his sister Addie, three years of | mamma! the cows are chewing gum.” It is good for hay and corn,” 
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THE COBRA STONE. 


There is a curious story current throughout India 
to the effect that some cobras, perhaps one in twenty, 
are in possession of a precious stone which shines in 
the dark. This stone, according to the natives, the 
snake is in the habit of carrying about in its mouth, 
regarding it as a treasure, and defending it with its 
life. At night the cobra deposits the stone in the 
grass and watches it, as if fascinated, for hours, but | 
woe to him who then approaches, for the cobra is 
never more dangerous than when occupied in this 
manner. 


Finding that some of my Ceylon friends credited 
this superstition, as I then regarded it, writes Prof. 
H. Hensoldt, in Harper’s Magazine, 1 determined, if 
possible, to solve the mystery. 

I offered five rupees to any coolie on the estate, who 
would bring me one of these cobra stones, and one 
evening a Tamil came in hastily, to say that he would 
show me the snake and its stone if I would follow 
him. 

Without delay I went with him to a little waterfall, 
distant over a mile from the house. Close to the 
water’s edge stood an immense tamarind-tree, and 
within fifty yards of it the coolie halted, and mysteri- 
ously pointed to the root of the tree. There the naja 
was to be found, but my guide refused to go an inch 
farther. As I could see —- from where I stood, 
I slowly and cautiously approached the tree, until, at 
about fifteen yards’ distance from it, I stood as if 
rooted to the spot. 

A foot from the trunk,*I observed in the grass a 
greenish light, apparently proceeding from a single 

int. After a time I could see the cobra coiled near 
the foot of the tree, slowly swaying its head to and 
fro in front of the shining object. Save that this 
shining light was steady and not intermittent, I might 
at first have thought it due to the female of the well 
known firefly, for the air was swarming with these 
insects. 

Unfortunately, I had no gun, and my guide, who 
seemed to feel that he was responsible for my safety, 
entreated me so earnestly to let the snake alone, that 
I acceded. Moreover, he promised to bring me this 
stone within three days, for he said that the cobra, if 
not molested, would return to the same spot night 
after night. 

The coolie kept his word, for the second morning | 
afterward, he brought me the stone. He had climbe 
the tamarind-tree before dark, and after the snake | 
had taken up its position he had emptied a bag of 
ashes upon the stone. The frightened reptile, after 
chasing about for a while trying to find its treasure, 
had gone off. The coolie remained in his safe position 
until daylight, when he descended the tree, dug the 
stone out of the ashes, and here it was in my hand. 

The cobra stone was a semi-transparent, water- 
worn pebble of yellowish color about the size of a 
large pea, which in the dark, when previously warmed, 
emitted a greenish, phosphorescent light. I found it 
to be chlorophane, a rare variety of fluor-spar. 

The mystery is not difficult to explain. Cobras 
feed on insects, and seem to have an especial liking 
for fireflies. 1 have often for hours watched the 
snakes in the grass catching the fireflies, darting about | 
here and there, a process which requires considerable | 
exertion. Only the male fireflies fly about, and a close | 
observer will notice that a constant swarm of the | 
male insects will fly near the females, which sit on | 
the ground and emit an intermittent glowing light. | 

The cobra uses his phosphorescent stone as a decoy 
for the fireflies. No doubt the snake made the dis- 
covery by accident, night after night, perhaps, notic- 
ing how the fireflies gathered about the shining peb 
ble. Several snakes gathered, and it would require 
no great reasoning powers for the cobra to learn that 
the position of vantage was that nearest the pebble. 
Competition would lead to the snake’s seizing and 
carrying off the treasure, and habit has become he- 
reditary. 


—_—_+o-_—_—_. 


FISH IN AIR. 


The traditional notion of a “fish out of water” is 
that of a helpless and gasping creature; yet, as the 
author of “Glimpses of Animal Life’ reminds us, 
many fish deliberately choose to diversify their exist 
ence by seeking land and air. The perch often leaps 
into the air for flies, and can be carried for long dis- 
tances, in damp grass, without suffering harm. 


One of this species which lives in Ceylon, and is 
known as the Kavaya, sometimes leaves his pool, 
and takes a short journey over the grass. He prefers 
to make these little excursions by night, or in the 
early morning, when he can be refreshed by dew, but 
sometimes, no doubt led by urgent necessity, travels 
over a hot and dusty road under the midday sun. 

The fish known on the Ganges as the “climbing 
perch” is very tenacious of life, and may be kept five 
or six days without water. After this experience, he 
seems as lively as a fish newly caught. 

There are remarkable tales told of this fish, which 
is said to ascend cocoanut palms, for the purpose of 
drinking their sap. This little refreshment over, it 
returns to the water. 

Of course such fish are anatomically different from 
those which exist only in the water, but naturalists 
suggest various reasons for their peculiar hardihood. 
It is agreed, however, that they possess a cavity near 
that of the gills, which contains the air retained there 
for respiration. That they breathe air directly from 
the atmosphere and not through the gills has been 
concluded from the fact that they can be carried long 
distances in water mixed with mud, whereas, in pure 
water, they soon die. The muddy water cannot pass 
through the gills, and the fish must, consequently, 
have depended upon air alone. 


EE — 


A DANGEROUS “FOUNTING.” 


The more prominent citizens of a small Western 
town had come together one evening for the purpose 
of getting the sentiment of the community regarding 
the purchase of a fountain for the park in the centre 
of the village. 


Several men had expressed themselves as heartily 
in favor of the measure, when a penurious elderly 
resident, famous for always opposing the majority, 
rose and said ip his squeaking, irritable voice : 

“Well, quatiomen, f aint in favor of this founting 
business, no sir, I aint. You’ve went and got a park 
laid out that the town didn’t need, and now you want 
to spend more money on a useless old founting. Well, 
now, s’posing you git your founting, and some day 
when there’s a big crowd around looking at that 
founting it blows up and kills four or five people, and 
they come on the town for damidges; then where will 
you be with your founting? Then you’ll wish you’d 
never had any founting!”’ 

————_<@>—_ 

A GARDENER who had predicted rain for the day 
thus gave his reason for doing so. ‘Most always 
when I don’t expect it to rain, it does rain. To-day 
I don’t expect it to rain at all at all, so | know it'll 
rain.” —Harper’s Magazine. 
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A Terrible Eczema 


One of the worst cases on record, 
and ears one solid scab. 
contracted and helpless. 
and all medicines useless. 


Unable to walk. 


Seventeen years of fearful suffering. 
Body a mass of disease. 
Got about on 
No hope of relief or cure. 
of the Cuticura Remedies, uses them eight weeks, and is cured, 


Head, face, | 


Limbs | 
Physicians 


Hair matted, lifeless or gone. 
hands and knees. 
At the end of seventeen years Seinen 
N. B.—This miraculous 


cure was made in January, 1879, and has continued complete and permanent to present 


date, Jan. 26, 1890. 


Cured by 


At the age of three months a rash (which afterwards | 


proved to be eczema or salt rheum) made its appear- 
ance on my face. A physician was called. He said 
teething was the cause: he prescribed some cooling 
medicine, but the sores spread to my ears and head. 


Another M. D. 
was called. He 
professed to 


know all about 


it “King’s Evil,” 
and prescribed 


brimstone, 


disease contin- 
ued. They could 
not do anything 
prescribed — bo- 
flour ; 
linseed 
tices. None of 
them did me 
any good at all, 
but made me 
worse. The dis- 


another, 
poul- 








ease continued 
unabated ; it 
spread to my 


arms and legs, till I was laid up entirely, and from con- 


| tinually sitting on the floor on a pillow, my limbs con- 


tracted so that I lost all control of them, and was utterly 
helpless. My mother would have to lift me out and 
into bed. I could get around the house on my hands 
and feet, but I could not get my clothes on at all, and 
had to wear a sort of dressing-gown. My hair had all 
matted down or fallen off, and my head, face, and 
ears were one scab, and I had to have a towel on my 
head all the time in the summer to keep the flies off. 
My parents consulted a prominent physician and sur- 
geon here in Chicago (the other physicians before men- 
tioned were of Dundas and Hamilton, Canada). He 


Cuticura 


It is one thing to claim to cure these great skin dis- 
eases, but quite another thing to do it. No remedies 
ever compounded in the history of medicine have per- 
formed the wonderful cures daily made by the CuTicuRA 
REMEDIES, which are in truth the greatest skin cures. 
blood purifiers, and humor remedies of modern times. 

CuTicura, the great skin cure, instantly allays the 


| most agonizing itching, burning and inflammation 


clears the skin and scalp of crusts and scales, heals 
ulcers and sores, and restores the hair. 


pensable in treating skin diseases and baby humors. 
It produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, 
free from pimple, spot, or blemish CutTicurRA RESOL- 


PLES, black-heads, chapped, rough, red, and oily 
skin prevented by CuTicuRA Soap. 


with it. Another | 


the case; called | 


gunpowder, | 
and | 
lard mixed into | 
asalve; but the | 


rax water and | 





| 


CuTICURA Soap, | 
| the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, is indis- | 


| 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


uticura 


PECIAL SALE. 
Coat and Vest to order, $15.00. 
Trousers to order, $5.00. 


SEND FORSAMPLES. SEND FOR SAMPLES. 











We positively offer the greatest Value 
ever heard of, a variety containing fully 
1000 Styles, from the following well-known 
makers: Fitchburg, Fairfield and Globe 
Cassimeres and Worsteds, Martin’s Pin- 
head Checks, Clay Diagonals, English 
and Scotch Cheviots, blue and black in 
rough, smooth and fancy effect, also the 


| renowned F. and H. Thibets in new Col- 
| orings. 


said he could do nothing for me. He wanted to cut the 
sinews of my legs, so that I could walk; but I would 
not let him, for if I did get better I would have no con- 
trol of them. 

The disease continued in this manner until I was 
seventeen years old, and one day in January, 1879, I 
read an account in the Tribune of your CutTicuRA REME- 
DIES. It described my case so exactly that I thought, 
as a last resort, to give them a trial. 

When I first applied them I was all raw and bleeding, 
from scratching myself, but I went asleep almost imme- 
diately, something I had not done for years, the effect 
was so soothing. 

The first morning after using it my flesh (I had no 
skin only on the end of my nose) was a pink color. 
Next day it was kind of white, and I could place my 
hands on the sores without it being painful. In about 
two weeks I could stand straight, but not walk, I was | 
so weak ; but my sores were nearly well 

As near as I can judge. I was cured in about six to 
eight weeks, and up to this date (i. e.. from January, 
1879, to January, 1887) I have not been sick in any way, 
or have had the least signs of the disease reappearing | 








on me. I have an excellent appetite, have the very 
best of health. My limbs are straight. supple, and 
strong. I have been exposed to all sorts of weather | 


without the least signs of the disease yet. The only | 
difference I find in myself is that my skin is finer, | 
softer, and not so liable to get chapped as is other 
persons’. 

No doubt many persons will not believe this almost 
improbable story, many will think it grossly exagger- 
ated. I don’t blame them a bit if they do, but to satisfy 
themselves, they can call or write to me and find out if 
what I have written above is true or not. There are | 
many persons who can testify to the wonderful cure I 
have received by your CuTICURA REMEDIES. 

W. J. McDONALD. 

3732 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl., Jan. 30, 1887. 





Since writing you, Jan. 30, 1887, in regard to my cure 
of eczema in January, 1879, Ihave had no reappearance | 
of the disease in any form, and am as strong and 
healthy as though I had never had any such disease. 

Chicago, I1l., Jan. 26, 1890. W. J. McDONALD. 


Remedies | 


VENT, the new blood purifier and greatest of humor , 
cures, cleanses the blood of impurities and poisonous | 
elements, and thus removes the cause. Hence the 
CUTICURA REMEDIES cure every species of ee 
humiliating, itching, burning, scaly. and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, | 
and all humors, blotches, eruptions, sores, scales, and | 
crusts, whether simple, scrofulous or contagious, when } 
physicians and all other remedies fail. | 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PotrerR DrvuG AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 

t#™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 64 pages, 





9Q Skin and Scalp purified and beautified by 
CuTicuRA Soap. Absolutely pure. 

















Hendryx 





These goods are a special Bargain, and 
sold by Merchant Tailors from $50 to $80, 
positively the same goods, with no better 
Trimmings, Style or Workmanship than 
ours. 

Extra fine assortment in Spring Over- 
coatings, Silk-lined throughout, $18. 

A written guarantee is handed to every 
customer, warranting garments to wear 
one year without a break. 

Samples, fashion review, tape measure, 
and our simple guide for self-measure- 
ment mailed free on application. Our 
mail order system has proved a great 
convenience, with satisfactory results. 


ARNHEIM’S 


MAMMOTH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Bowery and Spring St., New York. 


BOWKE R'S 


LAWN AND GARDEN 


DRESSIN 


Mr. WM. DOOGUE, Sup’t Boston 
Public Gardens, writes :—“I find your 

essing very beneficial.” It is odorless, 
clean, easily applied, and produces lux- 
uriant grass, early vegetables and 
healthy flowering plants, Sample bags 
for 1,200 to 2,500 sq. ft. $1; 100 lbs. for 
one-fourth acre, $3; 2001bs. for one-half 
acre, $5.50—DELIVERED FREE to 
any part of the country on receipt of 
_— Send for “How To MaKE a Goop 

WN OR GaRDEN,” mailed free, 


Address; 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO 


BOSTON OR NEW YORK 


















» All Ages Enjoy this Parlor Game. 


Intensely Amusing and 
Perfectly armless. It Ys 
is the only arrow made without 
a point that will stick to glass 
or any smooth surface. Will not 
mar furniture or hurt any one. 













-at.'in Franee, Eng- 
land, Germany, 
U.S. and 


Ca 


Post- paid, 





Nickel, $1. 4 
Bronze,75c. , oe 
RUBBER TIPPED ARROW CoO., 


Patentees and Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











Makes Two Hundred and Thirty-seven different 
styles of FISHING REELS in sizes from twenty- 
five to three hundred yards. 


All styles and sizes of Flush Handle, Rubber 
Plate and Multipliers are SCREWED REELS 
constructed with /nierchangeable Parts the same as gun 
or sewing-machine parts. Our REELS are made with 
improved automatic machinery, operated by the best 
skilled labor, and are Superior in Construction and 
Finish, and are indisputably the best line of REELS 
made. 

Prices from 25 Cents to $10. All first-class 
dealers sell them. Send for our Catalogue, and we will 
send any kind of Reel by mail on receipt of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











FOR THE TEETH. 


The following certificate i 
fessor of Chemistry, 


To E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Gentlemen, — 1 have made a careful examination of as 


RuBifoam 


Deliciously Flavored. 
Its use is sanctioned by the Dental and Medical profession. 

e is from the Massachusetts State Assayer, and Pro- 
Physics, and Metallurgy in the Boston Dental College : 


ample of ‘* Rubi- 





foam,” purchased by me in the open market, and find it free 
or substances likely to be injurious to the teeth or mouth. 


from acids, grit, 





PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Hoyt’ 


Yours respectfully, 


S. P. SHARPLEs. 


LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


s German Cologne. 


HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Write for Sample Vial— FREE. 














ARE YOU READY 


| most liberal we ever made. 


| more, 


Better order at once. 


FOR BUSINESS @ The special offers made in the Easter ComPANION are the 


The best books in the feat language for ambitious young men. 


SEYMOUR EATON 


Fifteen days 


& CO., 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 






SI 
pe 
ORIG 


EE MAcHINe 
| SEND For cataLocue 


DEMOREST FASHION 
& SEWING MACHINE CO, 


7 EAST 14% ST. NEW YORK. 


a 

















. T. 
peo EM Baw 
Z == ~ gat? PRY Pap, | 
2° FRILLING. 2 mals 25 meet, 


CAMBRIDGE. 
mass. 


WE ALSO OFFER SOMETHING NEW 


AND OF INTEREST TO 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


The Harvard Dry Developer, 


THE DRY DEVELOPER is a powder, which 
| can be carried in a dry form, and is ready for 
use upon the addition of water. No more dan- 
ger of Breakage. The Harvard Dry Plates and 
Harvard Dry Developer for sale by all Photo- 
graphic Stock Dealers. Mention this paper. 


STRUCTURELESS FILM. 
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Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 








~ Send for 


| Will Increase Crops 25 percent by Using. All 
| ‘armers want it; also send for our new 
SEED CATALOGUE. 
HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Higganum, Gonn. 





DOGS AND PICTURES. 





It has long been a disputed question whether ) F 
animals can be made to perceive the semblance ot | CowDREY S DEVILED 
living creatures in the flat surface of a picture, and | 
be deceived into supposing that the painted represen- 
tation of an animal is really a living thing. Stories Ham 
of such perception in dogs, horses and cats are not 
very rare, but few of them have been well authenti- is made from 
cated; and the fact has often been observed that the 
mest intelligent animals, though they are exceedingly 
curious, and often become excited, over an image in 
a looking-glass, regard pictures with indifference. 


Sugar Cured 
Whole Hams 


> Pur- 
The London Spectator, however, relates, on the and the Pur 
faith of a correspondent, an incident or two which 
seem to indicate in certain animals, at least, an ability 
to “‘make out”’ a picture. 

An English painter, the Spectator says, owned a 
terrier which had a very bad habit of chasing sheep, 
and was cured of it by dint of much labor and care. 

One day the dog’s master painted a picture of a 


est of Spices 


The Quality 





Circulars of the cccec; 


is Unexcelled | 





| SILK LUSTRE PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. 
| paying for samples and postage and we will send you 
% 3 good size samples of our plush, no two colors 
same shade. See large adv. Easter Number CoMPANION, 
Page 1”. CONTREXEVILLE MFG, CO., MANVILLE, R. I. 


Put.in S.A, SEAMLESS DRESS SHIELD. 


E & 
~~ Waterproof and Odorless. 
Saves your Dress. 

This is not a cheap, thin 
shield, but good rubber, ab- 
solutely impervious. 

If your dealer does not keep 
them send 25 cents for a pair. 
COLUMBIA RUB! go Manfrs., 

MA: 





















THE PRESENT FASHION | 


For Lace Dresses. 
42-inch Black Chantilly Flounc- 
ings, $1, $1.25, $1.50. 
42-inch Black Guipure 
| ings, $1, $1.25, $1.50. 
46-inch Black Tosca, Figured and 
Spotted Netts, 89c., $1, $1.25, $1.50. 
Best value in U.S. All purchases 
postage free. Sample sent if requested. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Flounc- 
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flock of sheep, guarded by two dogs, and on bein, 





called out of the studio by some one, he left the picture 
leaning against a wall. 

On his return he was surprised and delighted, for 
he regarded the fact as a compliment to his work, to 
find his terrier barking loudly at the picture, his ears 
pricked up, his eyes gleaming with fire, and his whole 
manner indicating excitement. 

The puinter looked upon the incident as the more 
remarkable from the fact that the figures of the sheep 
were not painted life-size, but were only about eight 
or ten inches long. 

But while the dog’s illusion regarding the sheep 
must have been complete, it was quite remarkable 
that he did not seem to see the pictures of the dogs, 
and paid no attention to them whatever. 

As often, afterward, as he was shown the picture, 
the terrier became greatly excited by it, frequently 
mounting a table in order to approach nearer to it. 

The same journal tells another story of quite as 
remarkable a character. A lady who possessed two 
dogs had the portrait of one of them painted by the 
artist Chalon. The painter, having finished the pict- 
ure, left it out of doors a few minutes io dry. The 
other dog, happening to come up, began to bark at it 
and to gambol about it precisely as he would have 
done if he had met his companion. 


been cured and saved time and money. It 





MeNiel, 240 Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
past, been very mucl 
on my leg, which ws 






sometimes almost beyond endurance. 
— + +e-- —— 


HE COULD DRIVE. 


The first colonel of the First Maine cavalry was 
bluff John Goddard. In his younger days he had 
been a successful lumberman, eccentric, but famed 
for the skill with which he managed the various men 
in his employ. 


manent cure. 
ation, Lowell, Mass. 


Late one fall in the “fifties” a young man, tall, 
awkward and bashful, presented himself at the lum- 
berman’s office, and asked for employment as a 
teamster. 

“Do you know how to drive oxen?” asked Goddard 

“] ruther guess so,”’ was the diffident reply 

“Well, now, suppose I was a yoke of oxen,” said 
Goddard, humorously, and he got down upon “all 
fours” on the office floor. ‘Now, suppose I wouldn’t 





You May Have Tried 


A score of preparations called “sarsaparilla,” without receiving any benefit; but do not 
be discouraged. Had you taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in the first place, you would have 


not exhilarate for a while, and then leave the patient more prostrated than before; it 
produces a radical change in the system, such as no other prepasation, claiming to be a 
blood medicine, can effect. Original—best—cheapest. Try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


“ During the past twenty-five years I have, at 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists, 


Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


is not yet too late. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla does 


“Several years ago I was prostrated with a 


| 
various times, used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for puri- | severe attack of erysipelas, which left me ina | 
fying the blood, and I am fully convinced that it | very feeble condition. I tried various remedies 

is the most thorough and reliable blood-purifier | without avail, and finally was induced to take | 
ever offered to the public.”— Nicholas S. M. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla,a few bottles of which made | 


| . 
| me feel like a new person, every trace of my 


“Tam glad to add my testimony to the value old complaint being removed. I can recommend 
I have, for four years 
afflicted with salt-rheum 
raw from the knee to the | 50uth Albany, Vt. 
ankle, attended with a stinging, burning pain 
The best 
physicians, and several preparations of sarsapa- | so-called blood-purifiers being of no avail, I was 
rilla, failed to give relief. Last spring I was ad- 

vised to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and I am happy 

to say that it has effected a thorough and per- 

From the first my health began | 
to improve, and now I consider myself a well 
man.”—Calvin Gardner, Overseer, Boott Corpor- 


this medicine to any one needing a thoroughly | 
reliable blood-purifier.”— Mrs. Almira Squires, 


‘For years I suffered from scrofula and blood 
diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions and several 


at last advised by a friend to try Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. I did so,and now feel like a new man, 
being fully restored to health. I believe that I 
owe my life to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and would 
recommend it to all afflicted with scrofula or 
any other disease of the blood.”— C. N. Frink, 
Decorah, Iowa. 


Send us 10 cents toward FA 


| 20-inch Safety for girl or boy, 











haul, let me see what you would do to make me come 





up under the yoke.” 

The youth objected at first, but when he was told 
that his winter’s work depended upon the trial, he 
took the long bradded goud, with which oxen are 
prodded in Meine, and began to flourish it over the 
kneeling lumberman’s head. 

“Hish, Bright! get up there, Golden! come here, 
Star! gee off, there!’ he yelled in turn, but never a 
move did Goddard make. This was repeated with 
variations, the young teamster warming to his work 
as his embarrassment lessened. Finally, he lost 
patience with the obdurate ‘‘team,” and inserted the 
steel brad into Goddard’s trousers. 

The coming cavalry colonel rose in a hurry, and the 
Yankee was hired at his own price, and proved to be 
the best teamster in the gang of woodsmen that 
winter. When the cavalry regiment was organized, 
the teamster went to the front as a private, and when 
he fell, fighting under Grant, he wore a set of lieu- 
tenant’s epaulettes on his shoulders. 


For GENTLEMEN, 





$500 sustsevea. 
©4.00 "Sac me. 
"23.50 ™=.. 
®2.50 “tase. 
£8 war's Shoe. 


$9.00 oan ™ 


OQ 
“HEROIC COURTESY.” 


A recent French writer on ‘The Revolution, the 
Empire, and the Restoration,” cites an amusing in 
stance of what he calls heroic courtesy. 

Percy, Lord Beverly, invited to dine with him a 
marquis, one of the most valiant soldiers of the army 
of Condé. 

Wishing to honor his guest and the cause which he 
served, that of the French King, the English peer 
ordered his butler to bring him a bottle of fine wine,— 
one hundred years old,—‘‘a ray of sun shut in crys- 
tal.” 





He opened it carefully, and offered a glass to the | Ww 
marquis, saying: “If you deem it worthy the honor, | half sizes and wi ths, and all styles of toe. 
will you drink in this wine the health of the king?” | ; 

The marquis tasted the wine. 

‘‘How do you like it?”’ asked the host. 

“Exquisite,” replied the marquis. 

“Then,” said Lord Beverly, “tinish the glass; only | 
in a full glass can one drink the health of so great | 
and so unfortunate a king.” | 

The marquis did as he was bidden without hesita- | 
tion; only when the Englishman tasted the wine, did | 
he learn that what he had forced on his guest was 
castor-oil; and thenceforth he held the politeness of 
the French toward the English in the highest esteem. 


EXACT COPYISTS, 


The Chinese are essentially imitative. If they once 
learn to do a piece of work, they are sure to perform 
it again in exactly the same manner, even if that | 
manner could be vastly improved. A teacher in a} 
Chinese Sunday school owns to being equally amused | 
and provoked at the patient exactitude with which 
her grown-up “boys” follow her instructions. 


ain | 
| 


One day, when a faithful but backward pupil had 
some difficulty in reading the sentence, “He laughed 
aloud,” she said, somewhat impatiently, pointing to | 
the verb, “‘Now listen to me,—laughed.” 

Once more the docile scholar attempted the difficult 
task of pronunciation, and this time he read, with | g& 
ill-concealed pride in his success, “He now listen to | 
me laughed aloud.” | 

(n another occasion the same pupil came to a word | 
Which he could not pronounce, and as the teacher was 
busy at the moment, she said: “Spell it!’ 

He was so slow in doing it, however, that she 
looked over his shoulder, and said, encouragingly, 
“Man.” ; 

That was enough for the imitative Chinaman, and | 
he slowly read aloud the whole phrase, “A great and 
spell it man.” 


$1.75 SHOE 


FOR 
Misses. 


$3.00 SHOE For Ladies. 








$2.00 SHOE For Ladies. 


W. L DOUGLAS $3 SHOE 


And other Specialties 


| 
} 
' 


P= tf We will mail goods to reliable 
ASS reahep throughout the United 
} States for approval. The new 
* est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
quired until they are received. 
No obligation to keep goods if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 
JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 
oston, Mass. 












LADIES and BOYS. 


For LADIES. 


$3.00 bengoia 
$2.00 icv ine price 


$1.75 asst 


MISSES. 


For BOYS’ & YOUTH'S, 
$2 & 91.75 


SCHOOL SHOES. 


L. Douglas Shoes for Gentlemen are made in Congress, Button and Lace, sized 5 to 11, including 
Boys’ sized 1 to 534, and youths’ 11 to 13, also half sizes in each. 


W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe for 
Ladies embraces the following : — 
No. 4:26, “The _—_ Opera ;” 
No. 427, “The French Opera;” 
No. 428, “The American Common 
Sense;” No. 429, “The Medium 
French Opera,” laced front and 
patent leather toe cap. Sizes 1 to 
‘, and half sizes; B, C, D, E, EE 
widths. 

W.. L. Douglas $2 Shoe for 
Ladies. No. 2:24, “Opera,” soft 
finish goat; No. 2°25, “Medium 
Common Sense,” soft finished goat ; 
No. 226. “Opera,” fine Dongola; 
No. 22%, ‘Medium Common 
Sense,” fine Dongola. Sizes 1 to 7, 
including half sizes; C, D, E, and 

E widths. 


W. L. Douglas $1.75 Shoe 


regular and spring heels. 

The stamping of 

name, the price 
and guarantee on bottom of W. L. 
sa as’ Shoes is the value fixed by 
the Manufacturer for the benefit of 
consumers, and gives them price- 
worthy goods and the dealer fair 
profits. Do not buy unstamped 
shoes, although claimed to be just 
as good, as you have no knowledge 
or guarantee of their value. Insist 
upon having W. L. Douglas 
Shoes, with name, price and guar- 
antee stamped on bottom. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send di- 
rect to factory, enclosing advertised 
price. To Order by Mail, Gen- 
tlemen and Boys will state size 
usually worn, — and width de- 
sired. Ladies will please give the 
number of style desired, size and 
width usually worn, and if a snug 
or loose fit is preferred. For Misses 
state size and kind of heel. 
w Douglas, Brockton, Mass. 


« dae 


(2 Send name and address on postal card for illustrated pamphlet, 
**The Economy of Footwear,’ free. 


Common Sense;” No. 43:2, “The | 


for Misses, 11 to 2 and half sizes, | 





A NEW 
TWILLED LACE THREAD 
FOR CROCHETING. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. Nos. 30, 40, 50, 60, 
white and ecru. SPOOL, 500 yards, 10 cents, post- 
paid. Crocheting Book, containing 59 Patterns and 
directions, 10 cents, post-paid. Buy of Dealer or 
order from us. Make address plain, including State. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., 


GLASGO, CONN. 


SAVE MONEY. 


Now isk pur chance. We of- 

fer these Ne icycles left over 

from last year at following bar- 

zains. Don’t delay or they will 
be gone. All have rubber tires. 

Factory price. Our price. 

$25.( $17.00 
















LD 
SAF 














24-inch Safety for boys from 8 to 16, 24.50 
28-inch Safety for ladies or young men, 40.00 
30-inch Safety for men, balls to wheels, 50.00 
30-inch Safety for men, balls all around, 55.00 

| inch youth’s, 7.00 
42-inch youth’s. 35.00 18.00 


46-inch youth’s, ball bearings, 67.00 33.00 

52-inch Otto, spade handles, 60.00 32.00 

§4-inch Rival, ball bearings, 77.50 45.00 
Also ¢ r 400 Second-hand Bicycles, 

and every new make. Bicycles, Guns and 

Type-writers taken in exchange. 

A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


EVERY LADY 


WANTS A SILE DRESS. 


This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 

SILKS direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 

Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 

Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 

50 years’ expe- 
rience. 
We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
ecolor, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
= be unexcelled 
s by any make 
= : == of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 

Send us a two-cent stamp (to pay postage) 
and we will forward you samples of all our styles 
free, with prices, and you can see for yourselves. 


0. S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
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Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 
we send to all parts of the U.S. 
With each Dress Pattern we 
yards Sewing Silk, and enough 
en Braid to bind bottom of 
adress, 
are delivered to you 
THE GOODS all carrying charges PREPAID. 
=—— ELEBRATED = 
CORALINE CORSETS. & 
Oe ee 


ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
oresent the buyer with 1000 
DRWARNER'S 7 
Cc ons 
ex 


eee OT. e . 
EBD owiae CORALINE 

These Corsets fit every variety 
of figure--thin, medium, stout, 
long waists and short waists. 

They are boned with Coraline, 
which is the only material used 
for Corsets that can be guaran- 
teed not to wrinkle nor break. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WARNER BROS., New York & Chicago. 
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WHILE WAITING FOR CHANGE, 


To have to wait for delayed change in a crowded 
store is not agreeable. Impatient ladies find it often 
highly exasperating; but the person of keen eyes and 
even temper will seldom consider the time thus spent 
entirely wasted. There is both instruction and amuse- 
ment to be found in the bits of comedy constantly 
being enacted on both sides of the counter. 

Minnie and Mattie, for instance, the two young | 
girls behind the ribbon counter close at hand, are, in | 
a momentary lull of business activity, discussing al 
quarrel between one of their friends and her admirer. 
Minnie says she was a perfect goose, while Mattie | 
declares that she merely displayed a proper pride, and | 
that if any man spoke so to her—velvet ribbons | 
farther down, madam—she would never speak to him 
again—never! No; we have no inch-and-a-half width 
in that shade—and that she would soon teach him | 
that—. 

But here the customer finds the inch-and-a-half 
width, for herself, and sharply demands three yards 
of it; and a nervous old woman wants to match an | 
antiquated purple scrap of ribbon for her cap, and a | 
young lady from out of town who must catch the next | 
train, wants a yard more like a pattern which she | 
thrusts forward, immediately. | 

Minnie and Mattie are reluctantly brought back to | 
business, which, however, they intersperse with gig- | 








gles and asides to each other, to the indignation of | ‘KEEP BOOKS Batty Ledgers “A palace ot | 


their customers, who do not like to be treated as if | 
they were intruders, who ought to have known better | 


than to disturb a private conversation. | 


A large woman, much adorned with plush and 
feathers, rustles in and lets herself heavily down 
upon the seat next the observer, who soon learns that 
if ill-trained persons who sell are disagreeable, ill- 
bred persons who buy are worse. 

The woman wants half a yard of a certain dotted 
gray veiling, which is promptly showed her by the 
lady in attendance, who mentions, very politely, that 
there is but three-quarters of a yard left of that par- 
ticular kind, and the piece cannot be cut. 

Madame Plush demands the reason. The lady en- 
deavors to explain, but madam will not hear. She 
remarks offensively that the goods are there to be 


sold, and the clerk is there to sell them as they are | 


wanted, not to impose upon people extra material 
that they have no need for, and she will take half a 
yard of that veiling—half a yard! 

She puts on an air of majestic decision as she 
speaks, and plumps down the price upon the counter. 
The clerk courteously refusing to take it, she gasps 
with astonishment and threatens to report her at 
once to her superiofs, which she flounces away to do. 

“Three-quarters of a yard of this gray veiling, 
please,” another voice utters, as she goes—the voice 
of a young lady who has been standing by. The 
flushed clerk folds and wraps it; and when Madame 
Plush—who has gone no farther than the next aisle 
before deciding that she must have it any way—returns 
to say magnanimously that she will take it, she is 
informed that it is sold. 

The dainty parcel is handed to the purchaser, while 
the lady behind the counter and the lady before it 
exchange a smile and a humorous glance which are 
the best part of the bargain. 

To be sure, there is more drama to follow. There 
is the helpless man, trying to match something, 
unable to judge for himself and afraid to ask the 
clerk, because his wife has warned him that if he 
appears ignorant they will put him off with anything. 

There is the poor little girl with the toothache, her 
face tied up in a muffler, and the tears coursing down | 
her swollen cheeks as she runs to and fro carrying 
money and parcels. She cannot be spared to go home, 
but sometimes she gets a moment to steal behind a 
counter and sob quietly, while the busy clerk pauses 
long enough to lay a kind hand on her tangled hair, 
and whisper a word of comfort, before she must send 
the child speeding away once more. 

There is also— 

“Change, madam,”’ says the clerk, counting it out, 
and exit the Observer. 


———_+or—___——_ 


JOE AND JENNY. 


Have any of our young readers noticed an odd 
difference which there is between the generosity of 
boys and that of girls? 

Joe and Jenny, for example, are walking to school 
and pass a cat which has been hurt, or a bird with a 
broken wing. In almost every case the girl will stop 
to pet and care for the hurt creature. She lavishes 
time and tenderness upon it, while the boy with a | 
shrug runs on and thinks no more of it. 

It is Jenny who will bring flowers to the invalid at | 
home; who will hang over her couch trying to be | 
useful; who will gladly sacrifice play or sleep in ote | 
to help her. 

Joe, as arule, hates a sick-room, shirks the sight | 


of pain, and has little sympathy to give to any mis- | 
fortune or grief. | 


But if Joe and Jenny have each ten dollars to spend, 


or who will be hard and sharp in driving a bargain, 


who will be unreasonable in expecting too much for 
her money from tradesmen. 

Yet if you probe the matter to the bottom you will | 
probably find that naturally Joe is not more liberal 
than his sister, or that Jenny really is more affection- 
ate than Joe. But their training has been in some | 
respects different. The boy has been given money | = 
and has formed a habit of using it more freely; into 
the girl’s indoor life have been brought leisure and 
habits of kindness. Each gives of that which pre- 
vious training makes most easy and natural. The 
boy, his loosely held money; the girl, her time and 
sympathy. 

The defects in Joe and Jenny would be lessened 
were their education in some respects the same; 
if gentler and kindlier influences were brought into 
the boy's daily life and if the girl were early taught 
the use and abuse of money. 


| Dentrifrice’”’ for the teeth. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 





APRIL 17, 1890. 





Use “Brown’s Siccaiiiainitil Saponaceous 
Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 


BEFORE Fu Giivcunrtss 


¢ seven of the BEST Carts on the 
market for for ¢ all purposes. Also full line of Road 
Wagons. Send stamp for Illust’d rw 
and Wastes He vetoes. ~ Thy ey PRATT & CO., 

iteher St., Mich, 


FENC "PRICES REDUGED 


Heavy Netting. Best made. 
ISTEEL W WIRE. ) Catalogue FREE, Write 
BROS.. RICHMOND. IND. 


nD SD SUTTON Eastern Agent 
200 MARKET StREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













ibre Chair Seats. Harwood Mfg. Co., 91 ener 
St., Boston. Also church, hall, oper chairs, Write us 


STAMPS Agts. w anted to sell approval sheets. Com. 
331-3 per cent. Green & Co., Medford, Mass. 

NK Blots, Fruit and Liquid Stains instantly 
removed without snuery No poison. Perfectly harm- 
less. Post-paid for 50c. A. Dorman, New Haven, Conn. 


Cease Oak Stamp Co., 2 Ward 


























Stamps patie eae 
PANSY PLANTS 2.32 sh": Eves Zs 


packed. aoa cata. free. PB Mills, Thorn Hil, 


day. Samples —s 2.15 FREE 
$5 i 2.38 nos under horses’ feet. rewster 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


—- as F. A. LEHMANN 


P AT E N T avaghington, D 5 Cc. 
fen “Senastamy fr Trae _ a a WASH NGTON 
on Dress 


atiing by Will €.Rood’s a TailorSys- | alphabets neat Type, In, lble Ink, Pad, T ” weene in 
FREE: tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co.,Quiney, ill. | neat Caso with c catalogue and directions “HOW T OBE A 


NTER, ” Postpaid only 26c., 3 for 60c., 6 for $1.00. +! 
little Boy or Cirl | wanted. E INGHRVOLL & RO., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. € oy 
who sends us an envelope 43-4 x 7 1-2 inches, stamped | —_-= 5 
and addressed, will receive a puzzle. 
Circular 
Sens z Size for 
logue of presses, &c., to KELSEY & CO. Meriden,Comn 
STAMPS | 150 Foreign, all Sere wore from 1 to 
ndland, 10c. 35 Interior, 5c. ; 6 P. a 
: 7 Treas’y 39 9 War, ii 18¢. e Illus. Cata., 


John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale Druggists, Troy, N. Y. 
newspaper $44. Send 
$ 15¢. e Ye. 5 Ceylon, TES “ 
Edwards, Peske & ‘co., 27% Calumet Ave., Chicago, ia | 





youx o 
GRIND >: 0 rot dete 
SHA BHA DifiLi Wilson's 
a8 MILLS and 


nratent), 
<p MILLS. testimonials 
i N WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa, 







































“A Cured with Bloctstetty, phy, Re! Dr. Revade 

Electro-Magnetic Be! 

bined. Guaranteed the ae one ‘ns 

the world Generating a = 
lectric and Magnet 

entific, Powerful, Du able. Comfortable, 

ve. Avoid frauds. Over 9.000 cured. Send 

tamp for pamphlet, Eleetrie Belts for 

DR. HORN E, Removed to 180 W: abash A Ave. Chicago. 


Low-PRICED 


> E PREE. | saerem, Typewriter 
Sarateers, GaN 
SYCLES, } New Mork. on 


The he Litue Beauty” A $9.00 Sca Scale for r$i,0b 
vo $5900 Wo oe erences 
SCALE 4 A 900-1b, Platform Seales ++ 18-00 



























C) h e ~ it vee gn ch Card 
2 stamps for eata- 
; 10 Portugal, aye naa Faridico, 15c.; 7 Peru, ibe. 35 








in a Ledger. Convenient forms for 
Sapte. saves time. bes a *s Self-proving Balance _lo- 
cates every error. wo-eent stamps for illus. 
16-page pamphlet. Wolcott & West, Syracuse, N. Y 


TOYS FOR CHILDREN. 


Castles, Cathedrals, Mills, Fa Forts, Soldiers & Cav- 
alry, Prete, ae Engines, 8, etc., etc., Dolls and Furniture. Card 

odels, 14 x 17, 150 varieties, 15c. a sheet; double, 
Sean rodeo y Castle Rock Paper Works,Branford,Conn. 


ST AMPS 100 rare var. pine, Borneo, Egypt 
Soon, Peru, old U. 8. Treas’y, 
War, etc., only 2c. 100 asst’ t'd Mexico, Cyprus, Guiana, 
Trinidad, a, S Uisig per ic. New 20-page ron BS 
8 


Agents wanted pee cent. commission. STAN 
STAMP CO., 11s th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


DEA ie 














NESS CURED by Pecxk’s PAT. 


INVISIBLE Tubular Ear Cushions | . A $15.00 Single Harness... 7.50 
Whispers heard Mo Comfort- . 4 240-Ib, Platform Scale... 3.00 
able. Successful where all Remedies Fail. Illustrated | Price List Free. CHTOAGO SCALF O0.. Chicago. 





book and proofs free. Address orcall on F. HISCOX, | 
853 Broadway, cor. l4th St., New York. J have no agents. | 


GRAYS HARBOR, Washington, is attracting the | 


— of Eastern investors | 
because it has the ont y ocean harbor in the State, as- | 
sured of railroad facilities, is the centre of a country | 
rich in agriculture, timber and coal. For full informa- | 
tion, address, Grays Harbor Co., Grays Harbor, Wash. 














BrocKton,Mass. 


Bet stomach. 4 izes cans. “Pam a%e DON’T Spoil your Feet with CHEAP SHOES! 4M 


phiet free. WOOLRICH & CV. | 








THE Most RELIABLE Foop | 

DG FE Ny E For Infants & Invalids. | 
a medicmne, tae BY = pre- 

FO F (on every label), PALMER, MASS. | 
Brn REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 


he weak- | 
Sold Everywhere. 








RED a6 R OW N’ S 








| 888. Bagging at the knee positively remedied. RE 
iJ (By mail, 180.] 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. @RaMmps a at 
| for Business, Drawing and Or- 
| See e eatittas Oaths | COLIC iain, 
ught ai stman College, cs. 8 
P. nies je, N. Y. An art indi: bl 28 
ache Son nd ten conts for catalo 10 and five Speci.| Imitations are Offered but are Worthless. 
panne sg ARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. é 








EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT. 20° 


Contains three alphabets of rubber type. 
type holder, bottle indelible ink, ink ad 
and tweezers; put upin neat box, with full 
directions for use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Eaeuize Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


VALENTINES’ STELEGRAPRY, |, 
with leading Rallroa te t Gra yates piecsdin | — 


| teatiwas Service. jing low. 
circular, VALENTINE BROS.. Janesville, Wis. 


REELY’S CORK EXTRACTOR. 
Corks lifted out whole. 


Only play to do it. 
where. [By mail, 10c.] 
shington St., Boston. 


The only 

medicine 

| known that 
lcure Membranous Croup. In ted to,cu practice 

, ‘twenty ye ears it has never fall ed to cure ) aay 
r 


i oup. Trial ie mail, 1 
Box 50 cents. C. A. BE 2% , Jamaica, x. Y. 


reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


f the Blossoms. The Best 
No buttons, no buttonholes. Blood Purifier Known. C 
Size varied 5 inches = minute. hot 
. Made in 1 the 7) Sancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 


tism, Dyspe: 
Put on in 4 the na time. 
— ee given one tailor in “Ta ation, Piles, 


{ oop 
vid "yasbionsen St., Boston. a senses, 


HOLMAN’S PADS. ie 


Heolman’s Liver Pads cure Malaria, 
| Holman’s Liver Pads cure Biliousness, 
Holman’s Liver Pads cure Dyspepsia. 
34-page Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 
| HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 81 John Street, New York. 


ACCENTS WANTED 
tely for the 
DAISY 


Pillow Sham Holder 


Large Profits. Circulars free, 
. RIGHT. DAY 


















Seid. Rye 











D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 
116-118 a TOAue Street, 
‘HICA 


RED GLOVER BLOSSOMS, 


Fluid and Solid Extracts 




























ds of first-class Manufacturers 

and Mezhns anics on thei ir best worn ae 

has Boonie lot of ee cae he 
Remember 


LePage'e 1 ‘s Liquid Glue is AL 


_RUSSIA CEMENT CO.. Sra Sec7AS ue Mass 


More Family Pride. 
$5 Worth. 


A warranted U. S. 
Standard Family 
' Seale. Capacity, oz. 

to 244 pounds. “a7 
anywhere in the U.S 
on receipt of $5. 00. 
Pri Ad 








A Perfect FOUNTAIN PEN for 25 Cents. 
Writes 5,000 words without refilling. Agents wanted 
it will usually be the girl who will hoard the pennies, | everywhere. ae foe finpie oe steanp for —... 





- HINMAN, GEN. AeT., Boston, M 


i. BICYCLES 


vid VINEYARD. | BIGY 
le bapwies, 


e.— cee bars.s8 





§0-in. worth $55, for $32 | 44-in. worth 








igh grade saddle; Warranteu vue seat 
ice List free. 
48-In. worth $50, for $27 | 42-1 b 
| oats. FREE. ‘01m. wen 80, ec teol son work eb We” pare thé 
Tangent s kes $1 extra. | pa ments. A: wanted. ” 
ouse, Hazard & y Co., i Street, Peoria, Ill. ty York. 











“MURRAY” 55-2 25 BUGGIES +> 


2? HARNESS 





Are acknowledged to be D BEST! Write for Catalogue. 


THEY ARE SOLD DIRECT TO CONSUMERS. «@-ONE PRICE. NO DEVIATION. ew 


|WILBER H. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO., Cincinnati, 0. | 








sail | BROWNS | om you 
dali} Boots 
Sena for, FRENCH — 
——| DRESSING Shoes. 


Agents wanted to : aaah line sent a 

sell Pinless Clothes mail for We.; or 

pines; otens recently foot line by mail, $1. 25. 
ho. For circulars, ’price- 


clothes without A P S list and terms ad- 





they do not freeze to dress The Pinless 
it and cannot blow off. Clothes Line Co., 
No. 17 HERMON STREET, Worcester, Mass. 


A is A oa ‘ 

And Ste rices. Views illustrating 

every subject for r Public xhibitions, etc. (2 A 

pro itable iness for a man with small capital. Also 

anterns for Home Amusement. 180-page Catalogue free ree. 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥ 


Safety 


peg 


$35 to $i00. 


Send stamp for Illus- 
. trated Catalogue. 
GEO. R. BIDWELL, 313 W. 58th St., New York. 


BRADLEY vsti 


Buggies Surreys, Spindles, Buckboards, Con- 
cords, Ph Ss bein vo Two Wh eelers, Road 
Carts,etc. we agmoent. ceoutes “* How 

to purchase dtr rect of from nae o hanupes cE. 


ers, ” 
SYRACUS N.Y. 
BRADLEY 2 C0 63 Murray &t., New York. 
598 Sudbury St.. Boston. 
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(ON_ THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


san new ELASTIC 
RUSS has a Pad different 
yA all others, is cup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body while the ball in the 
cup presses back the intestines 
just as a person does with th 
nger. yith light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy, durable and chea Sent by 
mail. Circular free. Lggleston Truss Co., hicago, dit. 
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that are soiled or worn by age or use, 
Ato their original be beauty of tinish,and 


























BUY THE WRINGER sive 


our PURCHASE GEA 


faves half URC! eee ae 

} costs but little pects. 

attached to either ro 

iE M P I R E "Docs not GREASE 

he CLOTHES. 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warranted. 

7 1sV Y’* and **y. LUNY Ser. WRING- 

othes Prat 


R wal 
evheere. EMPIRE Whinann¢ met ,~ Any NS Y 


. BSLAIES FENCE 


PBICES REDUCED. 
— = dealers. Freight paid 

















LADIES! 


Use Only 





Sold by all Dealers. 





GOMMORN SENSE 


ROOM —— 


= Over 100,000 sold, m= 

Holds a Broom eitner end up: kee 

a wet broom from rotting. oy’ sand 

~- can more a double. Ly 
se . stamp 





i; ] mney 
terms, 14 Holders se cont prepaid on receipt of 8 1 ‘00. 
Address ENGLE SPRING GUN CO. 











THE WONDERFUL 


Automatie Brake 


on all FREE 
We retail at the lowest / Go Coaehes 
wholesale factory prices, and f WHEEL CHAIRS 
ship goods to be paid for on t= < TO HIRE. 
delivery. Send stamp for (J G3, SPECIAL FREE 
Catal Name goods desiret= Y, 
LUBURG MFG. 00., 145 N. 5 
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OLD LEGENDS PROVED TRUE. 


It has not infrequently been discovered of late that 
some of the statements of ancient writers, which we 
have regarded in our fancied wisdom as too marvel- 
lous to be believed, are nevertheless true. The geog- 
rapher Ptolemy, for instance, wrote that the source 
of the Nile was in a mountain range, known as the 
Mountains of the Moon, because of the snow upon 
them. Modern geographers scoffed at the idea that 
there could be such lofty mountains under the equator, 
but Stanley, in his now famous ‘march to the sea,” 


skirted the foot of a range of snow-clad mountains, | 


called by him Ruwenzori, from whose streams is 
formed the newly discovered Lake Albert Edward, 
the extremest source of the Nile. 


So Herodotus, the Father of History, repeatedly 
asserted that the Pheenicians thought that they origi- 
nally came from the Erythrean Sea or Persian Gulf. 
This statement modern scholars have found very diffi- 
cult to believe—the writers of the article Pheenicia in 
the last edition of the Enc: ——— Britannica style 
it ‘a mere blunder.” An English traveller, however, 
has very recently made discoveries in the Bahrein 
Islands in the Persian Gulf which render it almost 
certain that the great historian was right. 

These islands are a small group lying about twenty 
miles off the Arabian coast, and were formerly of 
great commercial importance. The inhabitants, be- 
sides possessing a pearl fishery which was noted in 
the days of Alexander the Great, and now produces 
the finest pearls in the world, carried on an important 
trade with Arabia and Persia. This they have almost 
entirely lost, but with the construction of the 
Euphrates Railway it will doubtless spring up again. 

One of the two principal towns has a singular 
wene-aneey in a —— which at high water is six 
feet below the surface of the sea. ‘Water is brought 
up either by divers who go down with skins, or by 


pushing a hollow bamboo down intoit. At low tide | 


there is very little water over it, and women with 
large amphore and goat-skins, which look very real 
and life-like though headless, wade out and fetch 
what water they require.’ The Arabs believe that 
this and several other similar springs on the coast 
come from the Euphrates, which they think flows 
beneath the Persian Gulf in an underground channel, 
a legend as old as the days of Pliny. 

In the northern part of the largest island, which is 
twenty-seven miles long by ten broad, there is a very 
remarkable collection of sepulchral mounds, coverin; 
an area of many miles. Some of these are elevate 
only a few feet above the level of the desert. Others 
are more than forty feet high, and about four hundred 
feet in circumference. Several of these have recently 
been excavated by Mr. J. Theodore Bent, a well- 


known English traveller, who has given an account | 


of his discoveries to the Royal Geographical Society. 

He says that they consist of two chambers, the one 
above the other, as is the case with some Phoenician 
tombs just uncovered in ancient Carthage. In the 
upper chamber of one which he examined were the 
bones of an animal, presumably a horse, and innumer- 
able fragments of ivory-boxes, ornaments, bits of 
small statues. Many of these fragments were orna- 
mented with patterns which bear a close and unmis- 


takable resemblance to ivories found in Pheenician | 


tombs on the Mediterranean. Our readers will doubt- 
less remember that King Solomon got ivory by means 
of the ships of Hiram, the Pheenician king of Tyre. 


The lower chamber was more carefully constructed | 


than the upper, and contained human bones together 
with the remains of 7 which had been hung 
around the walls, another Pheenician custom. The 
ivory fragments have been deposited in the British 
Museum, and one of its officials has recently publicly 
said that ‘‘as far as the evidence went at present, he 
thought the Museum authorities were prepared to 
admit that the Bahrein Islands probably represented 
a primitive site of the Phoenician race.” 

his probable confirmation of the statement of 
Herodotus is certainly more satisfactory than the 
favorite occupation of some modern writers, the 


proving the falsity of stories which have always been | 


confidently believed,—such stories, for instance, as 
that of the Swiss hero, William Tell. 


—————+or— — 


ADVENTURE WITH LAMMERGEIER. 


A short time ago, a hunter on the shore of the | 


lake of Wallenstadt, in Switzerland, discovered the 
nest of a pair of those destructive birds, the “lammer- 
geiers,” a species of vulture. 


then made his way cautiously along the precipice, 
with a view to taking the young birds. 


He was close upon the nestlings when to his con- 
sternation the mother lammergeier rose up from a 
rock, flew at him furiously, and fastened upon his 
arm. 

The hunter was in imminent danger of falling upon 
the rocks, more than a hundred feet below. e re- 
mained cool and self-possessed, however, and clung 
to the cliff for dear life with one hand, the other 
being powerless in the grasp of the vulture. 

Fortunately he had his fowling-piece slung over his 
shoulder. Hereached cautiously up, placed it against 
the face of the rock, and pointed it at the breast of 
the bird. With his toe he dexterously touched the 
trigger, and luckily killed the lammergeier. 

ven then he was quite unable to free the vulture’s 
claws from their hold on his sleeve and arm, standing, 
as he did, on the narrow ledge where any movement 
was difficult and dangerous. The arm to which the 
bird clung was on the side next the cliff, partially 
supported by the nest, otherwise the dying struggles 
of the lammergeier must have dragged him down 
upon the rocks. 
_ He began shouting for help, and finally succeeded 
in calling a passing shepherd to his aid. e was 
soon freed from his dangerous position, and carried 
home two young birds as trophies of his adventure. 


+e 


HELPING THE MEMORY. 


Inexpensive as are good books and papers, there 
are still households in the country in which not a 
book, excepting, perhaps, an unused Bible, can be 
found, and the only literature on which the family 
feeds is the county paper. 


A correspondent who spent a night with one such 
family says that he picked up the county paper, which 
was an unusually poor sheet, and found nearly all of 
its contents marked with a blue pencil. Even the 
advertisements were thus marked. 

urning to an old lady who sat near him, he said: 

“I have been wondering why nearly everything in 
this paper has a blue mark across it.” 

“Oh, Dll tell you,” replied the old lady, pleasantly. 
“T make ’em myself. It’s my way of telling whether 
I’ve read such and such a piece or not. Soon as I 
read it I mark it with a blue pencil, and next time I 
pick up the paper IT know just what I’ve read an 
What I aint read, and I don’t lose time reading the 
same thing twice. It’s a real good way to help out 
a body’s mem’ry.” 


He shot the male, | 
which stood on a projecting rock near the nest, and | 


a 


| The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 


| delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with 
alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which 
has no affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Bur- 
| nett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is readily ab- 
sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 
tions, preventing its falling off and promoting its 
healthy growth. [Adv. 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. _ 


[So S\Wig TAKE AN ACENCY for the 
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Say \"D AGGI E Ts 
HORSE PAN 
SAVE 

















: in_ every fa y 
Lh S 20 Per Cent. 
in Roasting, and_ Bakes the Best 
tread in the world, Address for terms 
DACCETT & CO., Vineland, N. J. 


W.A. 
or Western Office, 184 E. Indiana St., 


NO DINNER 


is Complete without Soup. 
By Using 


, RMOUR'S, Armour’s Beef Extract, 
p a’ 












foucan make delicious soup for 
persons at a total cost of 10 cts. 


Armour’s Extract, 
For Soups, Sauces, Bouillon 
or Beef Tea, the Strongest 
Nutritious an 
oat Economical. 
or Sale by Druggists and 
rocers. 


Awarded the Gold Medal, 
Paris, 1889. 





Plants, Roses, 

Shrubs, Trees, 

Crape’ Vines, 

Small Fruits, 
etc. 


Rarest new. Choicest old. 

Send ten cents for our illustrated catalogue 
of about 150 pages, containing a certificate 
good for ten cents in seeds, ete. Or send 
for our 32 page abridged catalogue and 
price-list free. 

36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres. 





THE SfORRS & HARRISON CO.. Painesville, Ohio- 





- BARRY'S omar 
‘9 Tricopherous 
ig) HAIR & SKIN 


Anclegant dressing ex. 
pquisitely perfumed, re- 
Sey movesallimpurities from 
Sat] the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cts.—All Druggists, 


| __ BARCLAY & CO., New York. 









A CONTINUOUS 
“LNVLOSASANISIO 





Perfectly Non-Poisonous, Odorless, Sanitary. 


It slowly dissolves in water, making a con- 
stant Disinfectant for water-closets, urinals, sinks, 
drains, sewers, cesspools, privies, vaults, stables, 











~ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C€O0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely re and 
it is solubie. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefure far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, EA- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 










Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 












A PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
TOGRAPHS REPRESENTING TEA 


AND COFFEE CULTURE, WILL 

BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS. 
CHASE & SANBORN, 

| 5 BROAD ST., BOSTON, 











kennels, bilge-water, spittoons, sinks, and every 
place that needs Disinfecting. The readiness | 
| with which Bailey’s Antiseptic Disinfectant 
yields its oxygen to bodies having a strong affinity 
to that element, accounts for its wonderful power 
| in stopping putrefaction, and correcting putrid 
| odors. 


BRYANT AND STRATTON SCHOOL, 
608 WASHINGTON St., Boston, Jan. 9, 1890. 

GENTLEMEN,—I am both surprised and pleased with 
the manner in which your Disinfectant has purified the 
closets in my school premises. I experienced no trouble 
with foul or disagreeable odors, and the closets which 
are used daily by 600 persons seem as fresh and clean 
at night as in the morning. Please refer any person at 
all sceptical to me. 

Yours respectfully, 

H. E. HIBBARD, Prin., B. & S. School. 








Sample Tablet, 10c. each. 
4 ounce * Bic. * 
Box of 50 Small Tablets, Bsc. § 
1-2 pound Can, i. 
Powder, per Can, Oc. ** 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Descriptive Circular and Sample Piece to 
try mailed free. Agents wanted. 


THE BAILEY DISINFECTANT CO., 


| Sole Manufacturers and Patentees. 
| Boylston Bldg., Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


We have P issued two musical gems: one is a song 
entitled ‘The Ship That Carries Me Home,’ 
w ular ; the other 
is **The Allison Waltz,”’ by F. W. Meacham, author 
of “Dance of the Fairies Polka,” as played by all the 
| orchestras. The regular price of these pieces is 60 cents 
each, but to introduce them in every home, we will, on 
| receipt of 40 cents, send either of the above, and with 
each order send free ten complete pieces of our 
very latest vocal and instrumental music, full 
size (114¢x13 in.), printed o aichant heavy 
music paper, and would cost $4.00 if bought at 
music stores; or, if you will send SO cents for both, 
we will send twenty-five pieces free. A magnificent 
collection. A good ——— to canvassing agents for 
“Woodward’s Musical 0 

terms, 10 cents). 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 








mthly” (sample copy and 


What! EBUNKER HILL 
CUSTOM PANTS FOR $9.00? 


A y=. we manufacture first-class 
at pants for $3.00, and guaran- 
tee every pair, for style, workman- 
ship and materials, to be the best 
in the world for the money. How 
s it Jone We have large 
capital, many years’ experience, 
buy our materials for cash, make 
all our own goods, and sell for 
cash. You become the middle-man 
and retailer and save their profits. 
Goods exchanged or money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 
Finer grades, $4.00 to $6.00. 
Suits, $13.25 te $25.00. 
Overcoats, $12.06 to $20.00. 


| CET THE BEST] 


Send six cents with your 
address and get a line of 

. samples with our unique 
| sample card and a 48-inch linen tape measure 
| if you mention The Youth’s Companion. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


SWEET AS A ROSE. 











YOU RUN NO RISK. 





WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 
All garments cut and made to order. 











A LITTLE BOOK of 100 pages, 
containing solid facts that every 
man contemplating BUILDING 
should know before letting his 


To Builders. contracts. Shoit chapters on 


Improved Edition, 1890. | the kitchen chimneys, cistern, 
foundation, brickwork, mortar, cellar, heating, venti- 
lation, the roof and many items of interest to builders. 
Mailed free on receipt of 10c. in postal stamps. Address 


NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO., 
516 East Twentieth St., New York City. 
G2 This advertisement appears every other week. 


EDISON 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 


Electric Lamps 


PRACTICAL HINTS 





* to 36 For use 


Candle with Batteries 


Power. or Dynamos. 





3 to 40 Volts. 


WE WILL SEND FREE 
Catalogue E, 


which shows prices of, and experiments 
with, Edison Lamps, and gives directions 
HOW TO MAKE A CHEAP BATTERY 
to operate them. Any intelligent_Boy can 
make and use these Batteries and Lamps. 
EDISON LAMP CO., Harrison, N. J. 


A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE 


WHIFFLETREE. 





ENERCETIC, 
RESPONSIBLE MEN 


everywhere should secure exclusive territory for the 
sale of one of the most valuable inventions of the age, 
the Webster Elastic Draught. This invention consists 
of two elastic steel springs fastened to under side of 
cross bar as shown in cut and can be attached to any 
vehicle or sleigh in 15 minutes; it removes all horse 
motion ; no shocks or jars; no sudden jerks or starts; 
no more noise or rattle; no catching of the reins or 
horse’s tail. It gives great ease and comfort. It is far 
stronger and safer than the whiffletree, and presents a 
far neater eee. It is the draught of fie future; 
thousands of them now used and indorsed by horsemen 
everywhere. Territory is extremely valuable, as the 
business is permanent and yields immense profits. 
Exclusive territory free. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Low & Rewell Mfg. Co., 113 Public Sq., Cleveland, 0. 


100,000 DRESSMAKERS HAPPY, 


Dressmaking Simplified. 
Any Lady Can now Loam to Cut Perfoct-Fiting 
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| With skin as fair as a priceless pearl, and 
| cheeks like the blush of early summer 
twilight, a young girl bursts upon our vision 
and compels ADMIRATION. How different it 
would be if her skin was covered with pim- 
ples and her complexion marred by an 


UGLY SALLOW TINGE. 


Such defects cannot exist when that indis- 
pensable article to every young lady’s toilet, 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP, 


is in daily use. This potent but harmless 
purifying agent banishes blotches, frec- 
kles and tan from the skin, and makes the 
complexion as beautiful as the pearly pink of 
the rarest sea-shell. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, by 
. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 11 

| Fulton Street, New York City. 











| FOR THE BOYS We have had special offer for men; here’s for the boys. Our best quality 2-blade 
| . 


Knife, smaller than cut, 


| and a sample fishhook free. All Maher & Grosh bl 
oa direct with consumers ; no middle-men. 


rice Wc., will be sent post-paid for 35c. for a short time, 
es are hand-forged, file-tested, warranted. We aim 


its Soren HAS —— BEEN EQUALED. 
now for Illustrated isouhar ond Liesl = _— 
‘The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 
6 West 14TH St., NEw YORE. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
SEEDS 
We offer postpaid 
at your door, the 
LARGEST STOCK of ROSES in America, ad? 
varieties, sizes and prices. New CLEMATIS 
and CLIMBING VINES, New Hardy FLOW- 
ERING PLANTS, New MOON FLOWERS, 
Allthe FINEST NEW ROSES, NewSum- 
mer FLOWERING BULBS, NEW and RARE 
FLOWER and VECETABLE SEEDS 
New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS an 
TUBEROSES, New GRAPES. Goods sent ev- 
our ts Ewo v cc. ; satisfaction guaranteed. 
—fs — 
handsomely Louse wif.bP. it. FREE 
4 It will pay you to see it before buying. =@& 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CoO., 
Rose Growers and Seedsmen, WEST GROVE. PA. 


GLENWOOD 





A customer once is one forever. Tell your father to compare 


Pp 
<nife shown here, exact size, with the one in his pocket. Price is 65c., but to open trade we will mail sample 


| Pr RAZOR STEEL 
Pe a” 










| 


for 48ec., 5 for $2. 7-inch Steel Spears, 60c. This Knife | 


and Shears to one family, $1. Barber’s hollow- | 
ground Razor, $1.25. Razor | 
AAA 2 LY Strop, best made, 50c. post- | 
7 paid. Send for 80-page | 

free list and | 
“How Use a 


\ Maher & ros, | 


445s1., | 


Toledo, Ohio. | 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by | 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 

nk Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 


neighbor’s house, was given the baby “for company.” 
The two sat together on the floor in a room by them- 
selves, and the baby presently began to pull his little 
nurse’s hair. She, poor child, had not been in the 
least used to young children, and it did not enter her 
mind that babies need not always do as they like. 

So she sat, like a little martyr, allowing her curly 
locks to be pulled, and fervently hoping, as tears ran 


| down her cheeks, that rescue would presently come 


from the next room. 

None of these children were stupid; they simply 
had, in great degree, the natural timorousness of 
their age. 

ee 


BEFORE A FALL. 


WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 


money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to weara hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | 


Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ie as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
SALT IN MILK. 


Doctor Jacobi, of New York, writes that the physi- 
ological effect of common salt, the chloride of sodium, 
is of great value in certain conditions of the system, 
in children especially. It may be added directly to 
the mother’s milk, or cow’s milk, or to the vegeta- 
bles, etc., as a condiment. Both the latter articles 
contain more potassium than sodium, and should 
never be given without the addition of salt. 

Probably a portion of the compound is absorbed at 
once in solution, but another part is broken up in the 
stomach, with the formation of hydrochloric acid, 
which is an efficient agent in the promotion of diges- 
tion in those diseases where the normal condition of 
the stomach is interfered with, and in the beginning 
of convalescence. 

The excess of this acid, when it passes from the 
stomach, unites with the sodium of the bile, sodium 
chloride being once more produced, and this in turn is 
dissolved in the contents of the intestines and ab. 
sorbed into the system. It is known that the salt in 
the circulation acts to promote vital processes by 
hastening tissue changes and the elimination of the | 
tissue waste. 

The quantity of salt present in the tissues remains 
very nearly constant, for such is the regularity of | 
nature’s processes that the presence of an excess will | 
set up just those processes which tend to carry it out 
from the system; and, on the other hand, if an in. 
sufficient quantity is administered, the blood will 
retain tenaciously that portion which it holds in com- 
bination, the general lack being indicated by a more 
sluggish tissue change and marked impairment of 
nutrition. 

Another very important ideration, especially in 
the case of children, is the fact that milk which holds | 
in solution a small quantity of salt will not coagulate 
in large solid masses, but in smaller flakes, and thus 
its digestion is made much easier. In cases where the 
mother’s milk seems to curdle in the same way as | 
cow’s milk, it is found that the addition of salt will | 
often afford relief. 

The habitual constipation of children is also re- 
lieved by the administration of salt, for not only is | 
the food rendered more digestible, but the secretions | 
of the alimentary canal are increased and made more | 
effective by its presence. In any case, the dose should 
be small, being determined rather by the taste than 
by the actual quantity used. 














HELPLESs. 


Few people can look seriously back at their own 
childhood without indulging in the reflection that 
children are queer little beings. Often as they are 
accused of asking foolish and persistent questions, it | 
is also true that they sometimes suffer real agony of 
mind for lack of some explanation which nobody 
dreams they need. 

One little girl, who had in some way got into her | 
head the idea that her mother was “only a step. | 
mother,” said afterward that the thought that she 
did not really belong to this beloved mamma caused | 
her acute misery for many months. Yet, for some | 
inexplicable reason, she never asked if’ her suspicion 
was true, and only learned by accident that it was | 
quite unfounded. | 

Children sometimes have a way, also, of bearing | 
patiently some discomfort from which they might | 
escape, if it did but occur to them that escape might | 
be within their power. 

A lady, who has children of her own now, says | 
that the dreariest forenoon of her life was spent in 
playing with her best beloved doll. She had gone to 
pass the day with an aunt, who brought down from | 
the attic a little cradle, and said to the child: 

“There, you can sit right down in this corner, and 
rock your dolly to sleep.” 

So the little thing sat down and began to rock. At | 
first she liked the amusement very well, but after | 
fifteen minutes of it she longed to do something else. 
It never occurred to her that she might stop, so she | 
went wearily on, swaying dolly back and forth until | 
her arm ached and her head swam from watching the | 
moving cradle. Her hostess thought her excellently 
amused, and only a welcome call to dinner broke up | 
this monotonous and dreary pastime, | 


| mistake in marrying.” | 


It is never wise to boast. A haughty spirit will 
always make enemies and bring its possessor into 
contempt. The Christian Advocate knew a boy who 
had won a prize for learning Scripture verses, and 
who was too much elated by his success. 


| commit what he had recited. 
“Oh no,” said the boy, boastfully, “T can learn any 
verse in the Bible in five minutes.’ 

“Can you, indeed? and will you learn one for me?” 

**Yes, sir.” 

“Then in five minutes from now I would like very 
much to hear you repeat this verse,” said the minis- 
ter, handing him the book and pointing out the ninth 
verse of the eighth chapter of Esther : 

“Then were the king’s scribes called at that time in 
the third month, that is, the month Sivan, on the 


according to all that Mordecai commanded unto the 
Jews, and to the lieutenants, and the deputies and 
rulers of the provinces which are from India unto 
Ethiopia, an hundred twenty and seven provinces, 
unto every province according to the writing thereof, 
and unto every people after their language, and to the 


| their language.”’ 


dence, but at the end of an hour, to his mortification, 
he could not repeat it without a slip. 


—_——-—@—_— 


HE KNEW IT. 


A woman who spoke of Go-eeth’s Faust was highly 
indignant when the man with whom she was talking 
spoke immediately afterward of Goethe. It was very 
impolite, she thought, to correct a lady in that fash- 
ion. She would have enjoyed a conversation with a 
gentleman of whom one of our exchanges narrates 
an anecdote : 


He was a guest at a New York hotel, and called 
upon the clerk for a sheet of paper, saying that he 
wished to write a letter. Half an hour later he again 
= the counter. He had finished the letter. 

ould the clerk please read it, and see if it was all 
correct? 

The clerk glanced at it, and said: 

“T see you spell jug ‘g-u-g.’ That isn’t right.” 

“TI know it,”’ was the reply; “but you see I’m writ- 
ing to the old man, and he always spells it that way. 
If I put the other ‘g’ to it, he would think I was 


| agg, style over him, and forgetting I was his 
| son. 


e’s sorter tender-hearted, and I don’t want to 
hurt his feelings.” 

And so the letter went off with only one “g”’ at the 
end of “gug.” 
————__— — 


USEFUL BIRDS. 


There is a well-authenticated account of an English | 
barber, who trained a starling to say, “Gentleman 
wants to be shaved,”’ and hung the bird in his outer 
room to warn him of the coming of customers. 


The same bird, the story goes, soon learned to call 
out, “Gentlemen, pay your money!” when the bar- 


| ber’s work was done, and never got the two speeches 


mixed. 

A milliner of Paris has, according to a French 
journal, put a parrot to a much better use even than 
this English barber made of his starling. She has 
trained the bird to call out, whenever a customer 
enters her shop: 

“Oh, isn’t she pretty!” 

It is asserted that the milliner’s business was very 
soon doubled. 


senenaesliiaiimentiomes 
TOO LATE. 


There is a time for everything, and the secret of 
success in life lies in doing things at just the right 
minute. 

A veterinary surgeon had occasion to instruct a 
colored stableman how to administer medicine to an 


ailing horse. He was to get a common tin tube,—a 
bean-blower,—put a dose of the medicine into it, in- 


| sert one end of the tube into the horse’s mouth, and 


blow vigorously into the other end, and so force the 
medicine down the horse’s throat. 

Half an hour afterward the colored man appeared 
at the surgeon’s office, looking very much out of sorts. 

“What is the matter?’’ inquired the doctor, with 
some concern. 

“Why, boss, dat hoss, he—he blew fust!”’ 


—_———_.@—__ 


He was asked by his minister if it took him long to 


three and twentieth day thereof; and it was written | 


Jews according to their writing, and according to 
| 


Master Conceit entered upon his task with confi- 


| Another child, peaceably playing by herself at a| Cutler Bros.’ Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam 
| for coughs, colds and consumption is the best medicine | 


| in the World, says Allen & Co., Cincinnati, O. [Adv. 


A SURPRISE 
awaits you when youtry 
ooD’s 








COFFEE. 
It surpasses all in 


Aroma, Flavor, Strength. 
Packed in 2-Ib. Air- 
tight Cans. 


THOMAS WOOD & CO., 
Importers and Roasters, 

ton, Mass., 12 No. 
Clark Street, Chicago. 


SUMMER SILK FABRICS, 


The popular Silk for Spring and Sum- 
me~ wear is variously known as India, 
| China or Japan Silk. It is most durable 
| and comfortable and is peculiarly adapted 
| to prevailing styles of dress. 

Plain Colors, light and dark, are 65 cents, 
| go cents, $1.00 and $1.25 per yard. 

Fancy Patterns, in great variety, 75 cents, 
85 cents, $1.00, $1.25 per yard; and two 
lines unusually fine at $1.50 and $1.75. 

Wash Silks, in stripes, checks and plaids, 
at $1.00 per yard. 


James MeCreery & Co, 
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Acme Mocha & Java | 

















Are the Standard Paints for Structural Pur- 

oses, and are composed of pure linseed oil and the 

ighest grade of pigments. They are prepared ready 
for use, in newest shades and standard colors, and, on 
account of their purity and great covering properties, 
they are the MOST DURABLE and ECONOMICAL Paints 
ever produced. One gallon will cover from 250 to 275 
square feet, two coats. 








Samples and Descriptive Price List free by mail. 


H.W. Johns Manufacturing Company, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roofing, 
| Fire-Proof Paints, Building Felt, 
Steam-Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
| Asbestos Steam Packings, Gaskets, etc., 
| Vulcabeston Moulded Rings, Washers, etc., 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
ICE CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Is the only Freezer in the 
world having three sepa- 
rate, distinct motions, 
consequent]. will reeze 
quicker, with less ice and 
produce a smoother, finer- 
grained cream than any 
other Freezer known. Has 
covered gearing, tinned 
malleable iron beaters, 
heavy cans and full-size, 
waterproof tub. 











UNEXPECTEDLY SMALL. 


Two little boys of my acquaintance, writes a corre- 
spondent of The Companion, had been invited out to 
tea at the house of a third little boy, and their mother 
had told them to take but one cooky each if there 
were cookies for tea. 


Sure enough a plate of tiny fancy cakes was passed 
at the table. 

Freddy, the older boy, looked at the diminutive 
“baby cakes” a moment and then took two, saying as 
he did so to his little brother of four years : 

“You may take two, Willie; [’m sure mamma had 
no idea they would be so very small.” | 


—~> — 


NO RISK. 


A servant-girl living with a lady in Iowa came to | 
her mistress one day, and said: 


“T’m sorry, ma’am, but I’ll have to leave you next 
month. Me and my young man are going to git mar- 
ried then.” 

“Very well, Mary,” replied the lady. “I hope, how- 
ever, that you have given the matter careful consider. | 
ation, and counted the cost in case one makes a 

| 

“La, ma’am, it aint going to cost me anything!” 
was the immediate reply. ‘He has to buy the license 
his own self, you know.” 





on | 


A FARMER and his wife, on their first visit to the 
Capitol at Montpelier, Vermont, paused before the 
statue of Ethan Allen. They gazed long and thought- 
fully at it, till finally the silence was broken by the 
husband. ‘Well, mother,” he said, “I allus thought 
Ethan Allen was a hoss.”’ 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





“FROZEN DAINTIES"” 


A book of choice receipts for 
Ice Cream, Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., packed with each 
Freezer, or mailed free upon application to 


‘White Mountain Freezer Co.,142 Hollis St.,Nashua,N.H. 





Amateur 
Photography 


is the most earnest craze of the present day. 
There is a method in the madness of every 
successful “ maniac” in this sphere which recom- 
mends itself to the careful consideration of 
sober, thinking men and women. The fact is, 
photography affords greater scope for pleas- 
ure than almost any other pastime of the pres- 
ent day to lads and lassies, men and women, 
irrespective of age, sex, or “previous condition,” 
it being essential only that one shall be able to 
make a moderate investment. This may range 
from $2.50 upwards, and will secure to the 
purchaser a photographic outfit which will 
enable him or her to produce good photo- 
graphic pictures of landscapes, interiors, 
groups, portraits, etc, etc. Scarcely any 
science or profession but owes its greater achieve- 
ments directly or indirectly to photography. 


If any are interested in the practical con- 
sideration of this matter they may procure, free 
of cost, a book of instructions, ““ How to make 
Photographs,” containing an illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogue and price list of photo- 


graphic cameras, outfits and materials 
on application to 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 


423 Broome Street, New York. 








